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This Week : 
DEPENDENCY A Dream Made True 


Old age dependency is a world-wide and 
perennial problem. What is it to be, Thrift 
or Pensions? Daniel B. Luten, president of 
the Emergency Work Committee, Inc., of 
indianapolis, Ind., casts his vote for 
Thrift in an article which presents a study 
of employment conditions throughout the 
United States for both men and women. 


* * * 
EMERGENCY 

The past month has been one of trial 
for everyone. Especially true for the sales- 
man of life insurance. How have the agents 
of the Middle West met the situation? 
This question was asked of Edgar Paul 
Hermann. His summary of conditions is 
given on page 17. 

* * * 

PROGRAM 

Twelve days hence the first of two special 
conferences will be held by the Life Office 
Management Association. Three main sub- 
jects will be discussed at length. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Hotel New Yorker 
in New York City and the program is 
printed in detail on page 13. 


* * * 
SALARIES 


A discussion of the salaries paid to home 
office executives and employees, with par- 
ticular relation to the income and assets 
of the companies, is contributed by A. G. 
Magnell, of Hartford, Conn. 


Next Week: 


The articles on underwriting in New York 
by Charles C. Dominge—the first covering 
Manhattan Island in the issue of March 23 
and the second dealing with Brooklyn, 
March 6—have aroused much interest. 
Next week Mr. Dominge will give a pano- 
ramic study of underwriting in the Bronx. 


* * * 


WAYWARD CHILDREN 

"Wayward Casualty Children" is the sub- 
ject of Clayton Hale's article in his Fire 
and Casualty Agent at Work series. 








exert a potent influence throughout the life of man. 

One is essentially idealistic while the other is based on 
realism. The first leads him above and beyond the world as 
it is and creates for him a vision of desire and a goal of 
attainment. From fancy’s realm he draws inspiration to effort, 
courage to accomplish and faith to succeed. 

In a material way, however, he is faced with the stern real- 
ities and necessities of life. It is a world where toil and trial 
beset him; where responsibilities and the uncertainty of life 
itself call to him and bind him with tasks that only love and 
duty evoke. 

The day dreams call him to the future but the problems of 
existence confront him with the present. In each age man 
envisions a time when free from care and worry he will in 
happy mood walk through the golden beauteous sunset into 
the darkness of night. But in each age he has a responsibility 
which must be protected against the uncertain intervention of 
death. 

The young man in the flush of youth faces life and its 
work light of heart. His ambitions for days of ease urge him 
forward. Death though vague is imminent and loved ones 
must be free from sorrow. Only one instrument covers his 
needs—life insurance. It alone brings protection and at the 
same time builds a road to financial independence. 

As time goes on and youth is replaced with the soberness 
of middle age, the incidents of life have changed. The goal of 
existence, however, remains unchanged. Tempered and 
stabilized by experience and knowledge there is still the urge 
for a day of ease and recreation. There are still the responsi- 
bilities. The effect of death must be nullified. The life beyond 
sixty must be shared. The family man is now willing to admit 
that life insurance alone can simultaneously provide protection 
and build an income to support him when age has taken its toll. 

The fullness of age has been reached. The enthusiam for 
endeavor has passed. Time has dulled both mind and body. 
From youth has been retained only the capacity to enjoy. 
Throughout the years, life insurance has brought protection to 
his dependents and now it brings to him a financial independ- 
ence. Alife insurance man is unworthy 
of the name who does not assist in mak- TJ g 
ing the dreams of youth and hopes of fe * ° 


age come true. 


C exes = ot with maturity come two forces which 
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OLD AGE DEPENDENCY )5)) 


Nation-Wide Survey of Unemployment Em- 
phasizes Virtues of Thrift and Weakness 
of Pension System; Census Data Basis 


of Study 
By DANiEL B. LUTEN 


President, Emergency Work Committee, Inc., Indianapolis 


RIMITIVE peoples have often 

found the aged of their tribes a 

liability, and have been known to 
dispose of them by ending their 
existence after they have passed the 
age of fifty or sixty years. Our indus- 
trial civilization has converted the aged 
into an asset. Our most useful citizens 
are now more often above the age of 
forty-five years than below that age. 
The attainment of training and ex- 
perience adds tremendously to the con- 
tribution that a human being can make 
to society in almost every field except 
those few industries in which physical 
strength is more important than men- 
tal fitness and such industries grow 
fewer and fewer with the development 
of machinery to perform the more 
onerous tasks. 

There has been for several years in 
the United States a movement to place 
elderly people on pension. It has been 
based to some extent on the theory that 
at forty-five years of age a man or 
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woman is released from active produc- 
tion and is not again able to secure 
employment. The pension is also pro- 
posed as a substitute for almshouses 
on the assumption that it would tend 
to depopulate them and would thus re- 
duce the expense of their operation 
and maintenance. 

Some of the most quoted advocates 
of pensions for elderly people in the 
United States have made statements 
such as the following: “There is not a 
single big corporation in the United 
States that will give a permanent job 
to a man over forty-five.” Several sur- 
veys made at Indianapolis show that 
there is no predominance of the elderly 
among many thousands of the unem- 
ployed. Big corporations frequently do 
hire men after they are forty-five. They 
may find such men undesirable for 
some jobs and some conditions, but 
their demand for such men will per- 
sist nevertheless. 


Striking Comparisons 


Another statement is that “Every 
college student can tell the number of 
pigs, cows and horses, but not the 
number of unemployed human beings.” 
This is a rather striking comparison, 
but when we are reminded that indi- 
vidual animals can be counted and 


‘ have been since 1790, while the unem- 
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1. Gainfully occupied males including Class A unemployed, projected 


upon the entire male population. 





ployed can be determined only by ask- 
ing each individual whether or not he 
is employed and to what extent, it be. 
comes apparent that a census of ani- 
mals is easily obtainable, while a cen- 
sus of the unemployed is fraught with 
difficulties and controversies. After 
years of agitation for it, the first cen- 
sus of the unemployed for the United 
States was published, for April, 1930, 
and immediately the proponents of so- 
cial insurance began to question its 
accuracy. 


The British Situation 

It has also been said repeatedly that 
if England had not adopted social in- 
surance, she would long since have 
gone Bolshevik. It may be stated with 
more certainty that England has made 
her condition worse by such methods 
and now finds it extremely difficult to 
get back to a normal condition without 
the danger of revolution. The spirit of 
defiance shown by her navy against 
cost reduction is a serious omen. The 
working class of Germany is provided 
with social insurance, but the cost to 
the German people exceeds 4,900,000, 
000 reichsmarks a year, or more than 
three times enough to pay the debts 
which she has repudiated. Germany 
cannot pay if she continues to spend s0 
extravagantly, and any attempt at 
economy now would probably mean 
overthrow of the government. 

Another statement is that “One in 
three of those aged sixty-five or over, 
are dependent on relatives or charity.” 
The 1930 Census shows that this same 
statement is true of all ages. Thus at 
the age of 20-24 there are 90 per cent 
of the men gainfully occupied and 42 
per cent of the women. The sum of 
these two is less than two-thirds of all 
the men and women in that age group. 
There remains therefore more than 
one-third of the group that is de 
pendent on something besides gainful 
occupations. When all percentages are 
corrected for unemployment and tested, 
it is found that none of them exceed 
62 per cent of the group. Individual 
incomes account for a very small part 
as is evidenced by the fact that % 
per cent of the men are gainfully 0 
cupied at the 30-44 ages. Hence such 
a statement means no more than that 
married women are supported by thei? 
husbands and may thus be included ® 
those who are dependent on relatives 

As an argument to induce the people 
of the United States to adopt old ag 
pensions, it is alleged that 650,000,000 
people, or approximately one-third # 
the world population, now live unde 
laws that provide for pensions for th 
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aged. But in nearly all of the countries 
included, the conditions as to unemploy- 
ment and plane of living are far worse 
than in the United States. Australia 
and New Zealand, which were pioneers 
in such social movements, are now up 
against it financially. England and 
Germany, the foremost European ex- 
amples, were the first to feel the de- 
pression, if indeed they were not pri- 
marily responsible for it. 


Old Age Pensions 


Seventeen States of our own Union 
have adopted old age pensions. They 
are frequently cited as evidence of the 
progress already made in this country. 
But investigation shows that nearly all 
of them have the optional plan, in 
those countries permitted to elect 
to establish old age pension systems, 
but very few of them do. In two 
States the laws have been held uncon- 
stitutional. Only three of the seven- 
teen States have undertaken old age 
security in a serious way, New York, 
California and Massachusetts, and of 
these New York is the only State to 
supply useful data based on actual ex- 
perience. 


New York Experience 


New York State with a population 
in 1930 of 12,588,066, estimates its 
number of those aged seventy years 
and over at 347,741, which is 2.8 per 
cent and is thus slightly lower than 
the 3 per cent which was the ratio for 
the entire United States in 1930. New 
York State was paying relief in June, 
1932, to 51,225 constituting 14.7 per 
cent of those above sixty-nine years 
and 0.4 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion of the State. The benefits aver- 
aged $24.18 per month, and the total 
paid out in the month of October, 1932, 
was $1,294,066. For the entire fiscal 
year of 1931-32, the payments 
amounted to $14,480,445 or at the ap- 
proximate rate of $1.18 per capita of 
the population of the State. 

Representations have been made that 
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the Fraternal Order of Eagles has been 
responsible for the passage of the old 
age pension laws in all seventeen of 
the States. This is probably not true 
but it helps to explain some of the ex- 
travagant statements that have been 
made, as well as the popular notion 
that such laws are in successful opera- 
tion in many States. Only five of the 
States have a limiting age of less than 
seventy years. If New York State 
were to lower its age limit from sev- 
enty to sixty-five, it would double the 
cost, administered at the present rate. 
Those above seventy are now increasing 
in numbers 60 per cent faster than 
population. Our population is increas- 
ing about 1% per cent each year, and 
those over seventy are increasing 2 
per cent a year. This latter percentage 
increases as the birth rate is declining 
and would be about six per cent if the 


population were to become stationary. 

Because so much of the information 
that has been published on old age pen- 
sions has been unreliable, it seems de- 
sirable to refer to what would usually 
be considered the best source of infor- 
mation as to the aged and their unem- 
ployment, the census of the United 
States. That for 1930 was the first of 
our fifteen decennial censuses to in- 
clude published data on unemployment. 
The census showing of population 
enumeration is rarely questioned. Since 
there never has been any other count 
of age groups, of the unemployed, or 
of the gainfully occupied, save by the 
Census Bureau, it would seem wise to 
accept the census figures. 

The following tables present these 
figures; they are represented graph- 
ically in the accompanying diagrams. 

(Continued on page 15) 





Census Figures on Employment by Age Groups 





MALES FEMALES 

Five Entire male Gainfully Per- *Class A Percentage Five Entire female Gainfully Per- *Class A Percentage 
year population. occupied cent- Unemployed _ to gainfully year population. occupied cent- Unemployed to gainfully 
groups. age. occupied. groups. age. occupied, 
0-4 5,806,174 0 0% 0 0% 0-4 5,638,216 0 0% 0 0% 

5-9 6,381,108 0 0 0 0 5-9 0 0 0 0 

10-14 6,068,777 273,099 4.5 1,520 0.6 10-14 119,889 2 939 0.8 

15-19 5,757,825 2,751,905 48 192,176 7.0 15-19 1,543,279 27 75,070 4.9 

20-24 », 336,815 4,799,505 90 331,428 6.9 20-24 2,347,548 42 83,255 3.6 

25-29 4,866,180 4,714,266 97 243,397 5.2 | 25-29 1,541,411 31 50,504 3.2 

30-34 4,561,780 4,454,400 98 203,800 4.5 | 30-34 1,112,927 25 35,327 3.1 

35-35 4,679,860 4,571,641 98 211,265 4.6 35-39 1,047,601 23 33,479 3.1 

40-44 4,136,459 4,036,561 98 197,425 4.9 | 40-44 844,737 22 25,960 3.0 

45-49 3,671,924 3,569,094 97 188,078 5.2 | 45-49 706,976 21 22,332 3.1 

30-54 3,131,645 2,966,041 95 162,589 5.4 | 50-54 559,050 19 17,114 3.0 

99-59 2,425,992 2,256,771 93 129,096 5.7 | 55-59 383,293 17 12,057 3.1 

60-64 1,941,508 1,684,743 87 97,042 5.8 | 60-64 266,785 15 7,740 2.9 
65-69 1,417,812 1,072,900 7 62,226 5.8 | 65-69 154,142 11 4,258 2.7 

10-up 2,107,390 865,849 41 37,171 4.3 | 70-up 112,076 6 2,118 1.9 
Unknown 51,816 31,029 »525 ' Unknown 13,402 271 

el 

*Class A Unemployed consists of those out of a job, able to tion, ete., but their total was only 1,459,752, or approximately 


work and seeking work. There were in addition six other classes 
‘overing lay-offs, sick, 


incapacitated, 


voluntarily idle, 


on vaca- 


60% of the 2,429,062 of Class A. 
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The Fletcher Bill 

HE Fletcher bill in Congress sets 

up as a standard for eligibility for 
government participation in reorgani- 
zation of insurance companies a con- 
dition that no company executive shall 
receive more than $17,500 salary 
yearly. The condition is construed as 
a new method to determine qualifica- 
tion. 

Insurance executives are interested, 
but do not become even mildly excited 
over it. 

The limitation placed on the possi- 
bility of Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration participation in the purchase 
of preferred stock clearly draws a defi- 
nite line between small and large com- 
panies, and in view of the restriction, 
is seemingly class legislation. 

So far as life insurance companies 
are concerned, the proposed legislation 
might easily be advantageous to the 
great majority of companies engaged 
in life insurance. Records as to sala- 
ries for fire insurance officials are not 
available and the effectiveness of the 
proposed legislation with them is en- 
tirely conjectural. 

There are approximately 370 life in- 
surance companies in the United 
States, 52 licensed in New York State 
and 46 in Connecticut. Large compa- 
nies, reaching out for nation-wide 
business, like to qualify in New York 
or Connecticut, or in both, especially 
in view of the implied ability to meet 
the severe eligibility requirements in 
effect in those states. 

There are 69 life companies belong- 
ing to the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, these also being 
mostly the larger companies. From 
the records of the New York Insur- 
ance Department and the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents interest- 
ing facts are ascertained. 

The combined assets of the associa- 
tion companies aggregate $19,000,000,- 
000, while the aggregate of the 370 
companies is said to be $21,000,000,- 
000, according to the best available in- 
formation. The 69 companies have 
more than $100,000,000,000 of life in- 
surance in force in the United States, 
or more than 90 per cent of the total 
outstanding. 

Few, if any of those companies, 
could qualify for government aid. 

The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment records are more definite. Of the 
52 companies licensed in New York, 
only six could qualify under the salary 
limitation provision. 


With the Editors 


The combined salaries of the highest- 
salaried men of these six companies in 
1931 was $46,855; their total life in- 
surance in force was $186,000,000, and 
their combined assets aggregated $11,- 
913,000. 

The losses through the failure of one 
large company could easily be greater 
and more far reaching than the loss of 
all the small companies. 


The Sun Life Libel Suit 


OME comment was made in The 

Spectator of last week regarding 
“whispering campaigns,” that is, ru- 
mors spread by unthinking or vicious 
persons which, with little or no foun- 
dation in fact, nevertheless result in 
undermining and destroying confidence 
and so retarding economic recovery. 
One of the worst features of such ma- 
licious statements is that they grow 
with the retelling and it is difficult to 
trace them to their source and so kill 
or scotch them. 

It is refreshing to find that when 
such false and injurious statements 
are made in the open, they may, at 
least in some instances, be vigorously 
attacked and the persons making them 
severely called to account and properly 
punished. The Sun Life Assurance 
Company’s victory in the action for 
libel it brought against the British In- 
ternational Press, Ltd., the publishers 
of the City-Mid-Week, Metropress, 
Ltd., the printers, and against John R. 
Jarvie, the managing editor of the pa- 
per, is a fine thing. It is quite likely 
that the Sun Life will not receive the 
damages of £19,000, together with 
costs, awarded it, for the company 
sued was in liquidation, the managing 
editor, also a director of the company, 
had been recently adjudicated bank- 
rupt, and Metropress, Ltd. was formed 
in 1931 with a capital of £1,000, of 
which only £5 had been issued. 

But the Sun Life will probably not 
worry greatly about that. Those who 
knew the company paid no attention 
to the scandalous and untrue state- 
ments made against it, except to feel 
indignation and contempt for the per- 
sons who made them. But the gen- 
eral public to a large extent might well 
have felt that there could not have 
been so much vile smoke without some 
real fire. Had the company simply ig- 
nored the malicious falsehoods, made, 
apparently, mainly because the news- 
paper in question was refused adver- 
tisements by the insurance company, 






it might have suffered no great harm 
but in carrying the matter to th 
courts and completely clearing itself 
of any suspicion of wrongdoing anj 
also securing the punishment of th 
slanderers, it not only benefited itsel 
but did a splendid service for souni 
and honest insurance. 


Astounding Accomplishment 


IFE underwriters everywhere ar 
thoroughly familiar with the vast 
program of publicity which has bea 
arranged for Financial Independence 
Week. Unparalleled in completenes 
and magnitude, this celebration wil 
carry the message of life insurance int 
every nook and corner of the nation 
The direct mail advertising of th 
event can be rivalled only by the news 
paper publicity it will receive during 
the next ten days; the poster faciliti« 
will run a race with radio broadcas 
for unprecedented achievement. An 
many thousands of insurance men Wil 
carry the message by word of mouth 
throughout the week—Financial Inde 
pendence Through Life Insurance ani 
Annuities. 

Local associations throughout th 
country have made elaborate prepatrs- 
tions, supplementing the efforts of th 
national committee and the work ¢ 
the national association. It is perhaps 
in such centers that the most telling 
work of the campaign will be accom 
plished, for the life insurance repre 
sentatives of each community will 
able to gain that intimate, person® 
contact with the public that has a pul 
ing power beyond institutional effor 
however well planned and executed 
Churches will lend their aid to th 
movement; civic organizations wi 
participate; local store windows will & 
dedicated to the man with the smiling 
unafraid countenance and _ neighbor 
hood movies also will contribute. 

The high spot of this year’s gre# 
campaign, however, will be the & 
tensive use of the radio. A dozen i 
tionally known speakers have be 
scheduled to talk on insurance benefits 
and more than thirty broadcasts on th 
subject will wing their messages 
National hook-ups during the week. l# 
every life underwriter capitalize to the 
last ounce of his strength and enetf! 
the wonderful opportunities 
available from April 17 to April 2 
and thereafter. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


E. P. Bennett is elected president 
and Zack K. Brinkerhoff, vice-pres- 
ident of the Republic Life Insurance 
Company of Dallas, Tex., both men 
having recently acquired heavy in- 
terests in the company. 





The All-American Life Insurance 
Company is sold to the Trinity Bond 
and Investment Company of Fort 
Worth, and its business will be rein- 
sured in the Trinity Life Insurance 
Company of Fort Worth. 





Don C. Lewis, former insurance 
commissioner of South Dakota, is re- 
appointed to succeed C. R. Hors- 
will, whose term expired April |. 





A proposal to increase the cap- 
ital stock of the American Life In- 
surance Company of Detroit, Mich., 
from $500,000 to $2,500,000 goes to 
the stockholders of the company for 
approval. 





Burton H. Wright, chairman of 
the board of directors of the State 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass., dies at his home 
in Worcester. 





Control of the Shenandoah Life 
Insurance Company, which was ac- 
quired in August, 1932, by the In- 
surance Equities Corporation, passes 
back to the Virginia business men 
who formerly controlled it. 





The New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Company reinsures all the outstand- 
ing liability of the Petersburg (Fire) 
of Petersburg, Va. 





The Michigan Insurance Depart- 
ment takes control of the Central 
West Casualty and Wayne Surety. 





Single Premium Policies, Inc., is 
formed in Chicago to sell a blind- 
ness policy underwritten by the 
lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Fort Wayne, Ind. H. T. Kes- 
ler is president and general man- 
ager. 





The Hamilton Mutual Auto Cas- 
ualty Corporation consents to entry 
of an order of the Supreme Court 
directing Superintendent George S. 
VanSchaick to take possession of the 
corporation for liquidation. 


J. F Matthai is promoted to vice- 
president of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty and will have 
‘upervision over all casualty under- 
“iting of the company. 





Directors of the Industrial Life & 
Health Insurance Company of At- 
lanta, Ga., elect First Vice-President 
RH. Dobbs, chairman of ihe board. 





a Premium income of a - 
© insurance companies through- 
cut the United States in 1932 
amounted to $667,709,572, as com- 
Pared with $778,293,505 in 1931, a 
. ase of 14.2 per cent, according 
Ag Fire Insurance Policyholders 
ex for 1933, published by the 
tator Company. 


The Spectator, April 13, 1933 
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ILLUSION: 

The careless 
cigarette appears to 
be Sawing a large 
chunk out of Fire 
Insurance protection. 


EXPLANATION 

It won't —if the 
National Board of 
Fire Underwriters 
has anything to say 
about it. 





hyphen smith 





(With Apologies to Dromedaries) 








SOUNDINGS 


y ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 

















whose life gives the lie to all the copybook maxims 

that less humble, if more sincere, spirits assidu- 
ously learn and piously follow throughout their 
careers. Such a man is George Bernard Shaw. 


[: every age the gods select a man for success 


He began his adult life as a music critic, a branch 
of journalism which offers expert training in the 
art of saying nothing and saying it gracefully and 
with profound mystery. 

He became next a novelist whose novels were un- 
successful and a writer of social tracts and pam- 
phlets which nobody read. He finally won a public 
for his messages by a singularly circuitous route. 
He turned to writing plays at which he was, indeed, 
witty and skillful. His plays when produced were 
first-class entertainment. There was a demand that 
they be made available in book form. When the 
books were published they contained prefaces which 
exceeded, in length, the plays themselves. English- 
speaking people were so accustomed to beginning 
a book at the beginning instead of at the end that 
the prefaces got themselves read. These prefaces 
contained the social theories in which he had vainly 
been trying to interest the public for 25 years. 

He is a socialist and is, perhaps, worth more 
money than half the ink-stained wretches in the 
world put together. He has bent over backwards 
in applying the severest capitalistic principles to 
the business of writing. 

The greater part of his royalties comes from 
America whose citizens he has described (sic) as 
“boobs.” 

He is a first-class advertising man, aside from 
which, he has no significance to the insurance busi- 
ness or the people in it. 
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Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


The Roosevelt Administration 
plans to confer with Richard R. 
Bennett, Prime Minister of Canada, 
on the possibility of a tariff and 
wheat pact between the United 
States and Canada. Argentina also 
will be invited to discussion on 
limiting production of wheat. 





New capital flotations in the 
United States market during the first 
quarter of the current year amount- 
ed to only $100,143,000, the lowest 
rate since the World War, when 
only financing essential to war pur- 
poses was permitted, according to 
the "Financial Chronicle." 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trial stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed Monday 
at 107.03 and closed Saturday, April 
8, at 108.65, 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 22.30 and closed 
Saturday at 22.14. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 71.91 and closed 
Saturday at 71.37. 





Talk of currency inflation and the 
bullish winter wheat situation were 
big influences in broadening outside 
interest in the wheat market at Chi- 
cago last week. Volume of business 
was the heaviest for more than a 
year and September wheat prices 
established a new season's high. 





The steel industry in the last four 
weeks has shown a steady ascending 
rate of operations as well as a much 
more optimistic attitude among pro- 
ducers due to increased orders and 
inquiries for steel products. 





In the broadest and most active 
trading witnessed in some time, cot- 
ton futures last week advanced to 
gains of $1.20 to $1.40 a bale over 
final quotations of April |, and to new 
highs for the current movement. 





A straight-line drop at the rate of 
about $10,000,000,000 a year for 
three years approximately describes 
the shrinkage in the world's foreign 
trade since 1929, according to fig- 
ures released by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended on April | totaled 494,- 
588 cars, an increase of 18,738 from 
the preceding week. 





Money iin circulation in the 
United States decreased $225,702.,- 
400 in March, as compared with Feb- 
ruary, leaving a total of $6,319,364,- 
400 at the end of last month. 





The National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce has estimated March 
production of cars and trucks at 81,- 
370 units, as compared with 93,402 
in February. 
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S Lif f C d A A supplementary table shows diyj- 
un Lite of Canada Announces 1933 — cenas payable after April 1, 1933 | — 
a on fully paid policies at attained ages 
€ AGE 
Dividend Scale from 21 to 80. s 
The tables follow: — 
= 3 
New Schedule Runs Uniformly About 23% Lower s 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Can, J 4 
For its new dividend year beginning the twenty-year period illustrated. Dividends on Fully Paid Policies . 
April 1, 1933, the Sun Life Assurance From total premium deposits have ox ° 9 =) 7 =) cs 
Co. of Canada has adopted a schedule been taken dividend returns and cash £2 ¢ E% 3 £g 3s £8 3 
which is uniformly about 77 per cent values after 20 years to illustrate the =“ = 5* & ss = $< 5 % 
of the scale effective throughout the net costs. The results are neither esti- he A, 2 2 B3 a wae a = - 
—— ° @ o 3.00 36 .49 o oo o 8, 
last dividend year. mates nor guarantees, but simply illus- 22 3.59 37 4.85 52 6.67 67 & 8 55 
fs - — Fe + oe 6S q 
Accompanying tables show the new trations of the new scale. 4 oes «(sae oe r+} . i 
dividend schedule for quinquennial Concurrently with the announce- as 3.86 e 5. V7 55 7.08 70 9.21 
; PCieing® ? . ‘ 2 3.88 5.28 56 7.22 71 9.35 
ages of issue beginning at age 25. ment of its 1933 scale, the Sun Life 37 395 42 5.40 57 737~=COT a z 
The 1933 scale is illustrated for the has released actual dividend and net 38 4.03 br ee ta 5. - 35 
. “ = eg ee ° 0.0% or Oe ‘ 9.7 
Ordinary Life, Twenty Payment Life cost records of its policies. These 30 4.20 45 5.76 60 7.80 75 9.86 : 
4 <a —s 31 4.28 6 5.88 7.8 
and Twenty-Year Endowment policies. dividend records are presented here for 323 437 47 601 62809 «77 ‘sie 
Illustrations for each age of issue are periods of 10, 15 and 20 years. Net +4 et be ose 3 ¥ 4 = ge 
. ‘ « o by «<0 of ig od 
amplified by net cost calculations for annual costs have been calculated. 35 4.65 50 6.40 65 8.52 80 10.43 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA DIVIDEND ILLUSTRATIONS WITH NET COSTS—1933 BASIS 
— — a = = — — LS — AT 
Dividend Orvinary Lire }] 20 Payment Lire 20-Year ENDOWMENT _— 
atEnn | Aor at Issue | Ace at Issue Age at Issue 
or at ee ie i ae ae | r ’ ; 
Yaar 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 | 55 60 |} 25 | 30 | 35 40 | 45 | 50 55 | 60 2% | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 50 | 55 | # 
—— — =, — —|—_——} | ieee eee eee ee ee ee ee 
Premium 21.25| 24.20| 27.90] 32.65| 38.90] 47.05] 57.95| 72 65|| 30.70) 33.70| 37.35 41.75) 47.20| 54.15] 63.40} 76.10) 49.15 49.85) 51.00} 52.75) 55.55) 59.95) 66.90) 71 
l | } } | ‘ ; , : , | . ere : 
2 3.64) 4.02) 4.39) 4.78) 5.27| 5.81) 6.47| 7.25|/ 3.80) 4.22) 4.64) 5.04) 5.45) 5.91) 6.45] 7.08) 4.27 4.51) 4.76) 5.00} 5.31] 5.69) 6.20| 6a 
3 3.74] 4.13) 4.52] 4.94) 5.46) 6.04] 6.74) 7.56|| 3.97) 4.42] 4.86] 5.28) 5.72} 6.20] 6.78) 7.43] 4.63] 4.86] 5.11) 5.35] 5.67) 6.05] 6.56) 73 
4 3.83] 4.24) 4.66) 5.10) 5.66) 6.27) 7.00) 7.87|| 4.15) 4.62) 5.08} 5.53) 5.99) 6.50] 7.11] 7.79] 4.99) 5.23) 5.48) 5.72] 6.04) 6.42) 6.93) 18 
5 3.93} 4.36] 4.80] 5.27) 5.86) 6.50, 7.27) 8.18]/ 4.33) 4.82) 5.31] 5.78] 6.27) 6.81/ 7.44) 8.14)) 5.37] 5.61] 5.86] 6.10) 6.42) 6.80) 7.31) TF 
6 | 4.08) 4.55) 5.03] 5.54) 6.18) 6.88] 7.71] 8.68|/ 4.63) 5.16) 5.68) 6.20) 6.74) 7.31) 7.98} 8.72|/ 5.99] 6.23} 6.48) 6.72) 7.03} 7.42) 7.93) 
7 4.20} 4.69) 5.19] 5.73! 6.40| 7.14] 8.01] 9.02|| 4.85] 5.40} 5.95] 6.50] 7.06) 7.67} $36] 9.12] 645] 6.68} 6.93) 7.17) 7.48} 7.86) 837 8 
8 4.31| 4.82) 5.35] 5.93] 6.63] 7.40} 8.31] 9.35]| 5.08) 5.65) 6.23] 6.81/ 7.40| 8.03] 8.74] 9.52/| 6.92] 7.15] 7.40] 7.63] 7.94) 8.32) 8.82] 44 
9 4.43} 4.97| 5.52] 6.12] 6.86) 7.66) 8.60) 9.68] 531 5.01| 6.52} 7.12] 7.74] 840) 9.13] 9.92]| 7.41) 7.64) 7.89] 8.12) 8.42) 8.79} 9.28] 4 
10 4.55| 5.11) 5.69] 6.32] 7.09] 7.92) 8.90] 10.00]| 5.55] 6.18] 6.82) 7.45] 8.10] 8.78] 9.53} 10.33/| 7.92} 8.15) 839] 8.62) 8.92) 9.28) 9.75) 10 
11 4.73| 5.33] 5.95] 6.62} 7.43] 832) 9.34) 10.49|| 5.91 6.58| 7.26] 7.94] 8.63] 9.35} 10.13] 10.94)| 8.67; 8.91] 9.14) 9.37] 9.66] 10.00] 10.46] Ile 
12 4.87| 5.49} 6.13} 6.84) 7.68] 8.59} 9.65) 10.82|| 6.18] 6.88] 7.59] 8.30) 9.02] 9.76] 10.56] 11.38] 9.25) 9.48} 9.72) 9.94) 10.22] 10.56) 11.00) 115 
13 5.01) 5.65) 6.32) 7.05) 7.93) 8.87] 9.95] 11.14)) 6.46) 7.19] 7.94) 8.67) 9.42) 10.19} 11.01) 11.84|/ 9.86] 10.09] 10.32) 10.53) 10.81) 11.13) 11.55) 
14 5.15| 5.81] 651) 7.27) 817) 914) 10.24) 11.46)) 6.75) 7.51) 8.29) 9.06) 9.84) 10.64) 11.47| 12.30) 10.49) 10.71) 10.94) 11.15) 11.42) 11.73) 12.14) 
15 5.29] 5.98) 6.71] 7.50) 8.42) 9.4i| 10.53} 11.76|| 7.05] 7.85] 8.66] 9.46] 10.27) 11.10} 11.95) 12.79]| 11.14) 11.37] 11.59} 11.80] 12.06) 12.37] 12.76) 13 
16 | §.53] 6.26] 7.03] 7.86 8.84] 9.88] 11.04) 12.31]| 7.54 8.38] 9.25| 10.11] 10.98} 11.85] 12.74) 13.61|| 12.18] 12.41] 12.63] 12.83] 13.09] 13.39) 13.76) 1 
17 5.69] 6.44) 7.24] 8.10} 9.09] 10.16} 11.34) 12.61|| 7.88] 8.76] 9.66) 10.56] 11.46] 12.37] 13.29} 14.18|| 12.93) 13.15] 13.38] 13.58] 13.84) 14.13) 14.50] 14% 
18 | 5.85) 6.63] 7.45) 8.33) 9.35] 10.43) 11.63] 12.91|/ 8.23] 9.14) 10.08} 11.02] 11.97) 12.92] 13.88] 14.80|| 13.71) 13.93} 14.16, 14.36] 14.63} 14.93) 15.31) 187 a 
19 | 6.01] 6.82} 7.66] 8.57) 9.61] 10.71) 11.91) 13.20)] 8.59) 9.55) 10.53] 11.51] 12.50] 13.49) 14.51) 15.49|) 14.52) 14.75) 14.98] 15.19) 15.47] 15.79) 16.20 160 
20 | 6.18} 7.01) 7.88} 8.81] 9.87) 10.98] 12.19] 13.47|| 8.97] 9.96) 10.99] 12.01) 13.05) 14.11) 15.19) 16.27/) 15.36) 15.60) 15.84) 16.07) 16.37) 16.73) 17.19) I 
i 
20 An. Dp ne 653.00|778.00|941.00| 1159.00] 1453.00} |614.00|674.00)|747.00|835.00|944.00] 1083.00] 1268.00] 1522.00] | 983.00} 997.00] 1020.00) 1055.00) 1111.00] 1199.00] 1338.00) 1554il ( 
Total Divs.. | 91.02/102.31/ 114.03) 126.68}141.80|158.11| 176.83) 197.76||115.23] 128.18] 141.34] 154.35] 167.61| 181.39] 196.25) 211.65|| 172.06) 176.46] 181.00} 185.25| 190.80] 197.39| 206.02) 2178 
Net Cost... . |333.98|381.69]443.97|526.32|636.20|782.89| 982.17|1255.24||498.77|545.82| 605.66|680.65|776.39| 901.61|1071.75]1310.35|| $10.94] 820.54] 839.00] 869.75] 920.20]1001.61|1131.98) 13388 
Av. Y.C 16.70} 19.08] 22.20) 26.32] 31.81/ 39.14) 49.11] 62.76|| 24.94) 27.29] 30.28] 34.03] 38.82] 45.08] 53.59] 65.52/| 40.55) 41.03] 41.95] 43.49] 46.01 50.08] 56.60) 66s 
C. V. 20 Yr. |245.00|286.00)330.00/378.00/428.00/479 00] 528.00} 573.00) |513.00|563.00|615.00|669.00|722.00| 772.00] $18.00] 858.00/| 1000.00] 1000.00} 1000.00} 1000.00| 1000.00] 1000.00/ 1000.00) 1000 
N. C. 20 Yr..| 88.98) 95.69/113.97/148.32|208.20/303.89| 454.17} 682.24||-14.23|-17.18] -9.34] 11.65] 54.39] 129.61) 253.75) 452.35||-189.06|-179.46|~161.00|~-130.25| -79.80] 1.61] 131.98) 3388 
Ay. N.C | 445) 4.78} 5.70} 7.42] 10.41| 15.19} 22.71} 34.11]| -.71] -.86] -.47| 58] 2.72) 6.48} 12.69 22.62 -9.45| -8.97| -8.05| -6.51) -3.99 81, 6.60) Its 
i { | | | — 
— Cash value in excess of cost. 
TEN-YEAR ACTUAL DIVIDEND HISTORIES 
_ — — es ————— — — ee 
| Orptnary Lire—Drvivenp Par at THE ENp or 
AGE AT) CC ES a s eh ea ee ee PS a Le oF —_— 
Issve| Premium | | | | 
| ’ 
1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 || Total | Total | Net ‘ae Yrly | Cash V.| Net C. | Av.Yrly 
| Prems. | Divs. | Cost | Cost 10 Yrs. if Sur. | Net C. 
ery ere = a4 . 7 3 aed ae 
25 | 2.25] 4.00} 4.90] 5.61] 5.91] 7.48] 8.16 | 8.39] 8.62) 5.76] 4.55 || 212.50 | 63.38 | 149.12 | 14.91 | 103.00} 46.12] 4.61 
35 27.90) 4.75] 5.95] 6.87) 7.29) 9.17] 10.05| 10.37] 10.7 7.18 | 5.69 || 279.00 | 78.02 | 200.98 | 20.10 | 145.00 | 55.98 5.60 
45 | 38.90} 6.00] 7.55] 8.81 39 | 11.21] 12.35 | 12.80] 13.25 | 8.91] . 7.09 || 389.00 | 97.36 | 291.64] 29.16 199.00 | 92.64] 9.2% = 
55 | 57.95} 8.05 | 10.15] 11.95] 12.73] 13.88 | 15.42] 16.02] 16.61] 11.18] 8.90 || 579.50 | 124.89 | 454.61 | 45.46 | 263.00 | 191.61 | 19.16 
" a es Sa | = 1 | | i — whe 
Twenty Payment Lire inst 
—____—____— —— ha 
5 | tha 
25 30.70} 4.65] 5.80] 6.55] 6.90| 8.21] 9.26] 9.70] 10.15] 6.90] 5.55 || 307.00] 73.67 | 233.33 | 23.33 | 205.00 | 28.33 22 [ 
35 37.35 | 5.25] 6.60] 7.52] 7.96] 10.11] 11.36] 11.90] 12.46] 8.48] 6.82 |] 373.50] 88.46 | 285.04 | 28.50 | 249.00 | 36.04] 3.0 
45 47.20] 6.05| 7.60 80} 9.35) 11.97] 13.47] 14.12] 14.79] 10.06 | 8.10 || 472.00 | 104.31 | 367.69 | 36.77 | 295.00 | 72.69) Te gre 
55 63.40) 7.35] 9.30) 10.78) 11.44] 14.16] 15.96] 16.71] 17.48] 11.87] 9.53 || 634.00 | 124.58 | 509.42 | 50.94 | 336.00 | 173.42) 1 , 
| : a al eed ete, Se mae | j a> poll 
Twenty-Year ENDOWMENT gre 
— the 
! ] | j t | | 
25 49.15] 5.90) 7.45) 8.42] 9.15] 10.12] 11.98/ 12.89] 13.83] 9.63 | 7.92 | 491.50 | 97.19 | 394.31 | 39.43 | 390.00) 4.31 6 V 
35 | 51.00) 5.95] 7.60) 8.61) 9.34] 11.10] 12.95 | 13.85 | 14.79] 10.25] 8.39 || 510.00 | 102.83 | 407.17 | 40.72 | 389.00 18.17) Le hav 
45 55.55] 6.30) 8.10) 9.08] 9.81] 12.17] 14.06| 14.96] 15.88] 10.95] 8.92 | 555.50 | 110.23 | 445.27 | 44.53 | 386.00 | 59.27 1s 
55 66.90} 7.30] 9.30] 10.30) 11.05} 13.88) 15.86] 16.73 | 17.63 | 12.06 | 9.75 |} 669.00 | 123.86 | 545.14 | 54.51 | 381.00 | 164.14 | 16 mo} 
ca ae: ra: oF | | | | | | Oe 
. Th 
on ~ . ? 22 ' 
The Spectator, April 13, 19: 
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= ae TWENTY-YEAR ACTUAL DIVIDEND HISTORIES 
, 1933  —— 
od ages | Orptnary Lire—Dtvipenp Pat at THE END oF 
AGE DRG Fh cctitsteinmeigue asians huepeniorsieseniahammatt a — ————— — 
ssc | PRreMivM | | | | | Total | Total; Net |Av.An.| Cash | N.C. |Av.An 
1914} 1915] 1916] 1917] 1918] 1919} 1920] 1921) 1922] 1923) 1924) 1925| 1926] 1927] 1928] 1929] 1930| 1931] 1932) 1933|| Prems.| Divs. | Cost | N. C.] Value! If Sur. iC. 
—s | 2125. |.....] 4.65] 4.80] 4.90] 3.20] 3.10] 3.15] 3.90] 4.45] 5.70] 6.25| 6.90] 7.74) 8.55|10.21|11.05|11.37 11.69| 7.81| 6.18|| 425.00] 125.60] 299.40] 14.97] 245.00| 54.40) 2.72 
5 ” |. 5.60] 5.80] 6.00] 3.95] 3.80] 3.95] 4.90} 5.55) 7.15] 7.90] 8.70] 9.89/11.00]12.99/14.05|14.47|14.89] 9.96] 7.88]| 558.00] 158.43] 399.57] 19.98] 330.00] 69.57] 3.48 
fF Can % 5.90 ...| 7.10] 7.40] 7.65} 5.10} 4.90] 5.05] 6.30} 7.20] 9.30/10.25|11 40| 12.93] 14.42] 16.34|17.67/18.18| 18.70|12.49| 9.87|| 778.00] 202.25) 575.75] 28.79] 428.00) 147.75] 7.39 
. 55 5 9.60] 9.95]10.35/ 6.90] 6.60] 6.85) 8.50) 9.70|12.50 13.75/15.25)17.30| 19.21 20.40) 22.07|22.67 93.25|15.48|12.19|/1159.00} 262.52] 896.48] 44.82] 528.00] 368.48} 18.42 
S | ! ' ! | ! | | | | 
: 3 Twenty Payment Lire 
2s x l l -_ ee 
3< 5 3 30.70 5.50| 5.75] 6.00] 4.35) 4.15] 4.35] 5.45] 6.25] 7.60] 8.50) 9.55|10.74|12.11|13.65] 15.07) 15.75|16.45|11.17| 8.97|| 614.00) 171.36] 442.64) 22.13] 513.00) -70.36] ~3.52 
f 6 5 37.35 6.25] 6.50] 6.80] 5.00] 4.80] 5.00] 6.30] 7.25] 8.90] 9.95)11.25| 12.70] 14.39] 16.81| 18.49|19.31|20.16| 13.68]10.99]| 747.00] 204.53] 542.47] 27.12] 615.00] -72.53] -3.63 
65 86 5 47.20 7.20} 7.60] 7.95] 5.25] 5.60] 5.85] 7.40) 8.55] 10.45] 11.75] 13.30) 15.03] 17.05) 19.97|21.95|22.92/23.93]16.24|13.05|| 944.00] 241.64] 702.36] 35.12] 722.00] -19.64) -.98 
87 Ht 55 63.40 8.80] 9.25] 9.70] 7.10] 6.80] 7.10] 8.90] 10.30|12.55| 14.05] 15.85|17.86 20.16|23.18/25.48|26.58)27.75]18.86| 15.19||1268.00) 285.46) 982.54 49.13} 818.00] 164.54] 8.23 
68 8.94 _ . 
. . Twenty-Year ENDOWMENT 
(1 9.8 waren a Ta . ee 
3 9.48 % 49.15 | 7.05| 7.55] 8.05] 6.05] 5.85) 6.20] 7.90} 9.25]11.60) 13.30] 15.35|17.24) 20.14] 21.66]24.36|25.85|27.41|18.88]15.36|| 983.00] 269.05] 713.95] 35.70]1000.00|-286.05| -14.30 
74 =e 5 51.00 7.20| 7.70| 8.20| 6.15] 5.95] 6.30] 8.00] 9.40/11.75| 13.45] 15.50|17.38|20.26|22.56|25.26|26.75|28.31|19.47/15.84|| 1020.00] 275.43] 744.57] 37.23]1000.00|-255.43| -12.77 
ff 9.74 rt 55.55 7.65| 8.15] 8.65] 6.45| 6.20] 6.60) 8.35] 9.75|12.15|13.85| 15.90] 17.72|20.57|23.46| 26. 18]27.67|29.25| 20.11|16.37||1111.00| 285.03] 825.97| 41.30|1000.00|-174.03] -8.70 
i. y+ 55 66.90 8.80| 9.30] 9.80 7.25] 6.95| 7.30] 9.25] 10.70|13.20) 14.90 16.95|18.68 21.46|24.77 27.52}29.00 30.62 21.05/17.19 1338.00| 304.69/1033.31] 51.67|1000.00] 33.31] 1.67 
‘ 38 { 
77 1030 2 —1—___ — 
78 10.21 
19 10.32 
80 10.43 
FIFTEEN-YEAR ACTUAL DIVIDEND HISTORIES 
ASIS Oxotwiry Loeee—Drvinevo Pato at trae Enp oF 
AGE ANNUAL a ae Ra ae WR Re ED eee IS SOLS a ae Se ee a oo a eee — 
at Issue PREMIUM | | | | | } | | | | Total | Total | Net | Av.An.| Cash ; N. C, |Av.An. 
| 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1928 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 || Prem. | Divs. | Cost | N.C. | Values} 1fSur.| N.C. 
95 21.25 | 2.35] 2.75) 3.40] 3.85] 4.95} 5.30] 5.80| 6.60| 7.12) 8.73] 9.46] 9.73] 10.01| 6.69| 5.29|| 318.75} 92.03| 226.72| 15.11] 174.00] 52.72| 3.51 
35 27.90 | 2.80] 3.30} 4.10] 4.70] 6.05] 6.60] 7.25} 8.30) 9.02| 10.96] 11.89] 12.26] 12.64] 8.46] 6.71|| 418.50] 115.04] 303.46| 20.23] 239.00] 64.46| 4.30 
55 | 45 38.90 | 3.55] 4.20) 5.25] 6.00] 7.75] 8.50] 9.40] 10.82] 11.79] 13.67| 14.86] 15.35] 15.85] 10.62) 8.42]| 583.50] 146.03] 437.47| 29.16] 319.00] 118.47| 7.90 
Sl ht 55 57.95 | 4.75] 5.65) 7.05] 8.05] 10.50] 11.50) 12.70| 14.64] 15.93] 17.13] 18.68] 19.29] 19.89] 13.31] 10.53|| 869.25] 189.60] 679.65} 45.31] 408.00] 271.65) 18.11 
66.90} 718 7 u — 
620) 6a Twenty Payment Lire 
6.56) : . 
= . 25 30.70 | 2.95 3.55| 4.40] 5.10} 6.10] 6.70] 7.50] 8.46] 9.22| 10.95] 11.81] 12.35| 12.92| 8.78] 7.05|| 460.50] 117.54] 342.96] 22.86] 352.00| -9.04] -.60 
793! ke 35 37.25 | 3.35| 4.00| 5.00] 5.80| 7.00| 7.75] 8.75} 9.90] 10.85] 13.13] 14.52] 15.18] 15.87] 10.78] 8.66]| 560.25] 140.54) 419.71| 27.98] 424.00} -4.29} -.29 
837, ul 45 47.20 | 3.85] 4.60] 5.85] 6.75] 8.20] 9.10] 10.25) 11.70] 12.85] 15.62] 17.25] 18.03} 18.84] 12.79] 10.27]| 708.00] 165.95] 54205] 36.14] 498.00} 44.05) 2.94 
gaa} 44 55 63.40 | 4.70] 5.65] 7.10} 8.25] 9.95] 11.05] 12.40 14.16] 15.49] 18.34] 20.25) 21.12) 22.01] 14.90] 11.95] 951.00] 197.32] 753.68] 50.25] 557.00] 196.68) 13.11 
9.28) 98 
9.75} 103 . . 
10.46) 11h } TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
11.00) 115 . : ; " 
124 124 25 49.15 | 3.70) 4.50} 5.80] 6.80] $.45| 9.60) 11.05] 12.39) 13.98] 15.22| 17.34] 18.50] 19.71] 13.63] 11.14| 737.25| 171.81] 565.44) 37.70] 677.00|-111.56| -7.44 
12.76) 1s 35 | 51.00 | 3.80} 4.60] 5.90] 7.00] 8.60] 9.75| 11.20] 12.57] 14 16| 16.16| 18.28] 19.43] 20.63] 14.22| 11.59|| 765.00| 177.89] 587.11| 39.14] 674.00| -86.89| -5.79 
13.76 a 45 | 55.55 | 4.00} 4.90) 6.25] 7.35] 9.05] 10.20] 11.65] 13.01] 14.58| 17.18| 19.31] 20.43] 21.61) 14.84] 12.06|| 833.25] 186.42] 646.83] 43.12] 667.00] -20.17| -1.34 
14501 Ms 55 =|. += 66.90 | 4.65] 5.65] 7.15] 8.35] 10.15] 11.35] 12.90] 14.19] 15.74] 18.76] 20.92) 21.99] 23.10 15.78 12.76 1003.50] 203.44] 800.06] 53.34) 650.00] 150.06] 10.00 
15.31) 167 
16.20) 187 
o hy 
338,00|155600 GET THE OLDTIMER’S SLANT seen corn sell for a few cents a bushel, and hogs for less. 
206.00 ait This is not an attempt to glorify our past experiences 
131.98) 13388 ° . ° 
a 6685 in order to embarrass you younger men in the business; 
os By WALTER CLUFF I speak of it merely to call attention to a few sensible facts. 
6.60, 16s Men are so prone to think: 
E older fellows are often “When I am sick, I am the sickest man in the world.” 
inclined to fall into that “When anything happens to me, nothing so terrible ever 
irritating habit, some- happened to anybody else.” “These are the worst times 
times indulged in by parents in ad- that the country has ever seen.” 
ministering a reprimand, of saying, What a lot of nonsense! In the light of history, how 
—— “Now, when I was a boy——.” silly and absurd such an attitude is! The only result of 
There is some justification, though, such an attitude is an excuse or abili for not accomplish- 
ee on the part of us Oldtimers to lose ing the results that could easily be accomplished if the 
; natience when we compare the at- attitude were changed to a logical and truthful one. 
Av. Yrly Pisa s 
Net C. tempts that are made now to sell I am intimately acquainted with a man who, under con- 
4.61 life insurance with the attempts we ditions comparable to the conditions we have been ex- 
. had to make in order to sell it. periencing during the past few years wrote, in rural 
19.16 Especially, is this harassing to us territory, $760,000 of business in one year, average premium 
_ when we compare the attitude of the public now toward in excess of $30.00 per thousand, and not one application 
iMsurance with what it was years ago, and the inducements larger than $10,000. 
— . . . . . . . 
that you have to offer with the old policies we sold. Here is one reason representatives are not writing a 
2.8 p p 
3.60 Do you appreciate this fact, that life insurance costs a larger volume of life insurance this year. The following 
rT great deal less than it did in 1900, and that forms of is a verbatim report from an average agent covering a 
cas Policies, optional settlements and benefits in general have period of three weeks: 
greatly multiplied since then? Still, in the years following “Conditions very bad in this section. Calls, 54; inter- 
— the birth of this century, we Oldtimers were selling a lot. views, 37; applications, 0; hours worked, 60.” 
f ina have passed through “times” as bad as these. We Heres an Oldtimer’s report for a like period: 
ss ave seen actual panics when a man couldn’t get any “Calls, 180; interviews, 60; applications, 4; hours worked, 
: money even though he had some in the bank. We have 144,” 
_ 
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The Home Office Personnel 
and Its Salary 


Analysis of Figures Shows Very 
Small Portion of Total Income 
Paid Executives and Employees 


By A. G. 


The ballyhoo on insurance company 
salaries, now popular in some sections 
of the country, can very easily receive 
the plaudits of the populace. When 
it comes to “high” (7?) salaries the 
“laborer” is seldom “worthy of his 
hire.”” The subject meets with the same 
public response as the time “honored” 
(?) tax reduction appeal. 

Even in the halls of Congress the 
matter of salary is receiving national 
recognition. We refer to that proposed 
amendment to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation aid for insurance 
companies. Federal legislation pro- 
poses to set up a fund of $100,000,000 
to be employed in purchase of stock of 
insurance companies probably in need 
of financial assistance because of the 
deflation in security values. <A _ sug- 
gested amendment that has heen at- 
tached to the so-called Fletcher bill by 
the banking committee would prohibit 
making loans to a company paying any 
official $17,500 a year. 

Sound banking practice has had for 
its guidance in making loans the ques- 
tion of the soundness of the security 
back of the loan and the ability to 
repay. 


Senatorial Findings 

During the past week opposition was 
heard to the Fletcher bill providing for 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation aid 
for insurance companies. Senator Rob- 
inson of Indiana filed with the Senate 
a list of salaries paid to five executives 
of each of the Equitable Life, the 
Metropolitan Life, the Mutual Life, 
New York Life, and Prudential Insur- 
ance Companies. The salaries for 1929 
and 1932 were contrasted. Many of 
them revealed increases. Instances of 
revisions downward were noted, and in 
the case of one company all five salaries 
compared remained unchanged. 

Insurance executives, it should be 
stated at the very outset, receive only 
the salary authorized by the directors. 
No bonuses are permissible under the 
strict laws of New York State and 
equally applicable in a few other states. 
They must pay the same rate for such 


MAGNELL 


insurance as they buy and carry as 
you and I. In the course of the periodic 
examinations by insurance departments 
the salary payrolls are checked with 
the same care as other accounts of 
companies. The salaries paid to life 
insurance company officers and em- 
ployees in the upper brackets are pub- 
lished annually in New York insurance 
department reports. The information 
on salaries, then, is available to policy- 
holders and stock owners. 

So it is that five insurance executives, 
each receiving $100,000 or more an- 
nually, become targets for the thrusts 
of those who object to “high salaries.” 


Inherited Publicity 


Publicity attending reports of indus- 
trial and financial institution opera- 
tions, rewarding executives $1,000,000 
or more a year, probably has contrib- 
uted to opening eyes of envy and focus- 
ing attention on insurance companies, 
probably with lurking suspicion. 

The industry can, with much satis- 
faction, await any glare of searchlight. 
The insurance industry rewards service 
for responsibility imposed, duty faith- 
fully performed and resuits obtained. 
The life insurance business furnishes 
means of measuring justification for 
salaries paid and it is most interesting 
to note how generally uniform certain 
yardsticks apply. 

It is contended that the salaries paid 
to insurance executives is small when 
considered from the point of respon- 
sibility. The guide to this is the amount 
of assets in the respective companies. 
As a further measure of responsibility, 
the annual income of companies can be 
applied. Can it justly be asserted that 
executives share more in proportion 
than the policyholders? The dividends 
paid to policyholders as related to gross 
income of the companies furnishes a 


ciue. Analysis shows the policyholders’ 
return to gross income is ten or more 
times greater than officers’ salaries 
figured on the same basis. The tota] 
salaries for officers and home office em. 
ployees represent an extremely smal] 
part of the total annual income of the 
companies. 

New York State insurance reports 
for 1930 were the source for figures 
upon which conclusions were reached, 
The basis figures employed are from 
“partial” list of New York insurance 
department. (See table below.) 

There is a wide variation in the ex- 
pressed amounts but when the slip stick 
is applied this is dissipated. The per- 
centages are impressively interesting 
and are as follows: 





a 

BS § §€ = 3 
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se Bae §.65 & 
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es RSE Vas Be 
Metropolitan ... 4.7 10.4 0.26 2.2 
Equitable ...... 4.8 15.6 0.48 3.0 
i), eo re 4.6 17.3 0.28 1.8 
Mutual Life.... 4.6 20.6 0.34 1.5 
Conn. Mutual... 4.5 14.4 0.43 1.7 
PR. «<<sveue 4.5 10.9 0.50 2.2 


Dividends and Income 


The results on the relation of divi- 
dends to total income in the immediately 
foregoing tabulation probably should 
have an explanation. The practice of 
companies is a factor, as well as the 
nature of their business. One company 
might have a smaller percentage of 
participating business than another, 
consequently its dividend distributions 
would be less. Another company might 
pursue a policy of greater loading and 
make a correspondingly larger return 
to policyholders. The point in bringing 
out these results is to show that the 
return to policyholders in relation to 
officers is greater, when considered on 
the basis of company income. 


Uniformity Noted 


Another point in connection with the 
same tabulation is the uniformity of 
interest income on assets. It is possible 
to infer that the chief executives of 
the companies are on even footing, 5° 
far as results go. It should be observed, 
however, that the management of the 
Metropolitan, for instance, has a prob- 
lem of handling average income o 
almost $3,000,000 every working day. 

To meet any possible criticism that 
no mention has been made of the sal- 
aries and conditions pertaining to stock 
companies, it should be explained that 


(Concluded on next page) 








Income on Total Dividends Officers _Total 
Assets Investments Income Paid Salaries* Salaries 
Metropolitan .. .$3,311,000,000 $157,000,000 $863,000,000 $89,600,000 $2,221,000 $19,300,000 
Equitable ... 1,285,000,000 62,000,000 334,000,000 52,000,000 1,600,000 9,921,000 
NW. ¥. Eé@e.. 1,800,000,000 83,650,000 407,000,000 70,400,000 1,118,000 7,173,008 
Mutual Life. . 1,050,000,000 48,350,000 227,000,000 46,850,000 766,800 3,300,000 
Conn Mutual 196,000,000 8,770,000 43,500,000 6,250,000 185,000 757,08 
, re 150,000,000 6,710,000 35,000,000 3,800,000 176,500 787, 
“°From “partial” list of New York insurance department. 
. > 22 
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This information will be supplemented from week to week by additional reports. 


Year 
Name of Ending Capital 
Company Dec.31 Stock 
$ 
Atlantic LifelIns.. | 1932 1,000,000 
Richmond, Va. 5 1931 1,000,000 
Atlas Life Ins. } 1932 250,000 
(o.,Tulsa,Okla,. | 1931 1,000 
Ba ers Lifelns 1932 00,000 
Co., Lincoln, } 
Neb 1931 500,000 
Berkshire Life ) 1932 
Ins. Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass. .. 1931 
Ls 2 0,000 
Capitol Life Ins 
Co.,Denver,Col 193] 250,000 
Central Life As- } 1932 
surance Sor 
Des Moines, la 931 ane e 
1932 2,000,000 
Columbian Nat'l 
Life, Boston, 
Mass. 931 2,000,000 
Cosmopolitan Old } 1932 
Line Life, Lin- 
coln, Neb - 1931 
Guarantee Mut. } 1932 
Life, Omaha, } 
Neb T 1931 . 
Guar: inteed Se- 1932 100,000 
curities Life, } 
Topeka, Kans 1931 100,000 
} 1932 354,400 
Gulf Life _ Ins. | 
Co., Jackson- | 
ville, Fla. ..... { 1931 370,000 
Indianapolis Life | 1932 
Ins., Indianap- } 
olis, Ind. ... | 1931 ; 
Industrial Life) 1932 260,000 
& Health, At- } 
lanta, Ga. 1931 260,000 
} 1932 
John Hancock | 
Mutual Life, | 
Boston, Mass. | 1931 


Kansas City Life ) 


Ins. Co., Kan- } 1932 1,000,000 
sas City, Mo. | 

Lamar Life Ins. } 1932 300,000 
Co Jackson, } 

Pee 1921 300,000 

Liberty Life Ins. } 1932 300,000 
Co., Topeka, | 
Ps sbaceness f 1931 300,000 

J 
Bi. Sirerere 
Me stropolitan Life | . 
Ins. Co., lew | 
York, N. ¥. .. {1931 

Oregon Mut. Life, 1932 «ee weee 
Portland, Ore.. § 1931 . 

Pacific Mutual } 1932 5,082,000 
Life, Los An- } 
geles, Cal 11921 5,082,000 

Pan American ) 1932 1,000,000 
Life, New Or- | 
leans, La {1931 1,000,000 

| 
1 1922 400,000 

Peoria Life Ins. | 
Co., Peoria, ill. { 1931 400,000 

Provident Mut. { 1932 eeu wees 
Life, Phila., Pa. { 1931 sees 

Reliance Life) 1932 1,000,000 
Ins Pitts- } 
burgh. Pa. .. | 1921 1,000,000 

Security Ins. Co., } 1932 11,310 
Muskogee, | 
Okla f 1931 25,000 

} 

Shenandoah Life ) 1922 500,000 
Ins., Roanoke, | ‘ 
Va . f 1921 500,000 

{ 1932 525,000 

Standard J.ife | 
Ins. Co., —o } 
son, Miss | 1931 458,180 

| 

State Life Ins.} 1932 <---+--- 
Co., Indianap- } 
olis, Ind oe | 3921 .0e>ss 0 

) 1922 200,000 

Texas Pruden- | 
tial, Galveston, | . 
Texas .ee+ £1931 200,000 


3, 


3, 


Total 
Admitted 
Assets 


$ 
24, $85,032 
24,255, 30% 


79, 194 








41'611'97 0 


41,280,288 
19,718,697 


$9,583,953 
11,082,612 


11,121,616 
38,826,543 
38,151,114 
41,707,930 


42,800,501 


2,839,425 
2,234,997 
16,507,634 
16,205,668 
417,566 


367, 
1,947, 


987 
252 


1,751,179 


14,751,640 


13,840,945 
1,350,849 


205 


Vo 


1,417 
639,455,692 


621,278,133 


73,249,491 
9,814,072 


9,750,496 
4,224,660 


4,164,920 
769,37 


2,425 


590,115,654 


11,938,658 
11:453,684 
193,913,904 


190,323,808 
28,378,235 


iS] 


8,562,520 
23,902,581 
23,484,791 

261,387,928 

256,407,790 
77,851,169 


74,521,246 


85,864 
77,320 
7,061,047 
6,645,242 


932,755 


848,885 
53,469,762 
52,696,998 

1,863,019 


1,760,109 


Surplus to 


Policy- 
holders 


(Including 


Capital 
Stock) 
$ 
.461,129 
1,3 So,020 
412,156 
476,367 
4,268,608 


3,107 
2,452 


,oi4 
491 


551,931 


399,121 
1,214,220 
1,206,081 

k90,000 


484,784 


499,883 


767,426 


79 


725,968 
590,163 
620,879 

44,070,620 


43,825,816 
7,527,543 
11,000,000 


1980,000 
413,051 


408,412 
240,811.739 


227,270,238 


836,381 
791,876 
,124,732 


47,746 


17 
17,1 
2,289,009 


2,255,048 
1,213,985 
1,241,190 

j19,442,921 

j18,708,981 
4,500,086 


4,339,207 
62,999 


53,740 
1,168,781 
1,150,819 

746,542 


732,012 
1,528,178 


316,714 


Premium 
income 


$ 


#,241,% 40 


25, 


752,687 


1,598,781 
1,733,624 
5,479,460 
6,057,996 
5,145,452 


5,780,220 


700,625 


705,015 
3,718,739 


1,443,025 


2,894,677 


3,047,399 
2,639,197 


3,156,444 
4,7 


124,718,844 


126,749,306 


10,593,699 
1,655,333 


1,867,526 
691,673 


718,383 
d729,793,684 


722,110,565 


5,994,183 

4,932,941 

5,436,739 
33,745,846 
34,786,613 
13,832,047 


14,517, sis 
16,9 


18,878 
1,973,915 
2,050,895 


155,166 


139,499 
7,535,993 
8,201,052 
1,103,960 


1,216,354 


Total 

Income 
$ 

5,631,781 
6,145,001 
823,987 
971,276 
7,066,016 
6,193,323 
9,587,758 
10,416, 455 
2,457,675 
2,556,140 
8,191,517 


8,247,261 
7, 860, 140 


8,605,920 


793,536 


785,259 
4,619,616 


1,526,619 


3,925,117 


4,223,527 
2,722,498 


3,238,305 
157,664,775 


159,953,291 


0 


14,218,2 


2,267,821 
481,158 
058,337 


bo 
. < 


1,088,748 


e921,953,101 


e907,093.871 


48, 962,002 
7,001,221 
7,863,433 
6,633,204 

6,899,656 

48,145,246 

49,917,862 

18, 782,733 


19,655,118 
31,427 


44,649 
2,299,941 
2,409,454 

230,888 


183,138 
11,436,728 

11,364,884 

1,288,418 


1,312,405 


Payments 
to Total 
Policy Disburse- 
holders ments 
$ $ 
4,275,650 5,598,036 


3,194,274 


495,566 
353,823 
4,844,477 


3,062,051 
6,980,602 


6,411,762 
1,619,118 


1,539,450 
5,183,387 
4,036,438 
6,514,754 


779 


4,970, 


111,463 


91,301 
2,634,671 


61,633 
433,607 


438,604 


1,811,052 


1,349,498 
1,142,627 


1,305,784 
105,329,161 


87,743,767 


9,661,829 
1,453,019 


1,147,676 
491,019 


436,226 
£562,804,651 


£459,680,242 


35,326,352 
30,758,866 
10,662,674 


8,889,928 
7,053 


8,950 
1,561,823 
1,314,603 

24,731 


5,560 
8,508,963 
7,625,274 

28,380 


541,427 


5,400,636 
946,386 
881,940 

6,569,241 


4,498,453 
9,587,850 





8,711,139 
2,498,381 
2,440,978 
7,495,454 
5 ,506 


"27 


,78 
8,826, 
7,485,338 


263,480 


261,374 
4,272,444 


199,697 
230,496 
1,273,330 


1,292,521 


124,785,026 


13,795,661 
2,231,896 


1,906,360 
920,414 


817,173 
h731,133,420 


630,218,877 


36,92 
7,166,140 


6,508,948 
6,259,303 
5,463,394 
44,127,448 
39,406,342 
15,411,812 


14,120,509 
17,836 


1,959,768 


235,412 


7,85 
10,802,027 


10,165,788 
1,155,690 


1,205,626 
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Paid for 


Basis 





Insurance 
Written 


$ 
a12,258,590 
a17,380,077 
a8,614,881 
a8,174,060 
ak&,042,069 


a11,835,03 
a21,882,785 


a27,660,231 
a9,119,488 
4,971,125 
a8,698,677 
05,031,955 
a12,053,543 


al5,410,279 
al4,447,049 
c620,080 


al8,691,015 
c350,945 


12,169,828 


al,686,525 
al6,668,379 


a901.777 


a3,014,92? 
a4,004,000 
b19,926,000 
c1,611,000 
a3,749,000 
b24,267,000 
c360,000 
al11,139,052 


a15,726,636 
b58,156,320 


b49,884,408 
1230,669,757 
b283,678,638 
045,918,752 
a265,847,941 
b314,.957.10" 
043,327,016 


a68,749,195 
a7,937,498 


al0,073,038 
a3,861,146 
c18,020 
a3,414,369 


afl, 
1 


ati 136 
27,062,165 
a57,229,833 


a67,710,988 
a23,994,187 
c921,000 
a31,812,622 
c882,800 
a36,086,976 
2,923,050 
a39,307.105 
c770,950 
at95,475,517 
atl09,525,644 
a39,968,761 


a56,891,258 
al5,000 
b182,970 
a41,500 
b107,364 
a8,325,051 
12,551,375 
a11,037,366 
19,492,000 
a2,843,591 
b1,318,815 


a3,997,913 
351.500 
a21,859,864 


a30. 468,636 
a4,492,293 
b14,242,050 
c1,491,000 
26,850,387 
b16. 184,695 
02,165,400 
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785,98 
5 at9,903, 141,58 








Insuranc)qnen 
In Force hos 
$ | 
al51,705,4y ully 
al65,670,% n 
a27,419,89 “ 
a30,014,2gawere 
al35,917,9 ent 
a146,039,7iiwom 
a225,086.53 
ully 
a233,421,8) . 
a51,816,3quner 
c13,7 70,8 SM 
a54, 105, y 
15,9894 tw 
a174,047,4 fs 
a189,018,58 
2185/5956 note 
b59,a7 pthe 
453,64 :, 
a212,194,20maS 
65.3% 
326 spe oe 

4,904,019 prok 

a4,079,3% ithe 
al35,924.% gre: 
a153,913,19M Jeav 

a6,914,2 
whe 
a9,565,7# 
al2,225,003 
b21,944,00) 
©2,300,0 
al2,763,508 T 
b23,323.0 
842,509 the) 
299,243,425 mney 
a104,635,24F alle 
b33, 471,60 
; the 
b38, 405,38} 
a1,894,236,08)) 8 
b1,317. 287,38 are 
e 245,054,68 
a1,940,049,0n) at 
b1,407, 739, 9% - 
¢265,091,30 0) | | 
osinsell me 
2,318 No 
2, 224,63! 

262, 24.601 ure 
a67,755,67 | me 
220,887,375 

18,02 ful 


a21 405,55 


b6,535.046, 06 
©2,542,555,5% 
a9,848. "094, 131 
Be 822,317,171 
c2,776.932,64 
a*54,316,74 
a58,156,1¥ 
2706, 256,47! 


a753.963,98 


al182,157,115 
4,908,150 
al87, 195,94 
c3, 125,050 
a202.367.7% 
872,68 
a998. 334,51 
al,029,752,48 
429,609,564 


a462,911,94 
165,52 
b318,59 


2.270.980, 86" 
411,585,058 
b17.596,00" 

C28 653 a 
al3, 16 
b21.846,08 

c30 863,77 














r Basis | The gainfully occupied includes the 
———— -—_ 
insuranaiynemployed. The census shows that of 


In Force Bi ose above 69 years who were gain- 


$ x : 
al51,705,4gfully occupied, only 4.3 per cent of the 
a165,670,luimen and 1.9 per cent of the women 
a27,419,80 
a30,014.2mwere unemployed. Of the men 41 per 
a136,917.% ent were gainfully occupied and of the 
et gee omen 6 per cent. Reducing the gain- 
£0,U56,9 ° 

ully occupied by all classes of the 
999 49) & 4 
wast sien nemployed, still leaves 38 per cent of 
13,77 


he men and 6 per cent of the women 


0,84 


215989 '% t work and receiving pay at 70 years 
aac, f age and over. It is interesting to 
oe note the disparity in percentages of 
b59,smthe gainfully occupied men and women 
215 19fmmas well as the lower percentages of the 
on r- lderly women unemployed, which is 
a4,904,liprobably due to greater adaptability of 
a4,079,39the women in households and to the 
a135,94.WBoreater independence of the men who 
mer ctr leave to seek better conditions else- 
"where. 
09.565 0 
peisim) No “Deadline” at Forty-Five 
ai? 163 The census showing seems clear that 
‘os425umthere is no such unemployment for 
a99,243,425 men over 45 years of age as is so often 
ones eae alleged. On the contrary it shows that 
"the unemployment problem is most 
rey serious for men and women when they 
er Std are trying to get located in industry, 
1,940,049.02) at the age of 15-19 years, being then 
26s 08 | 7 per cent of the gainfully occupied 
2402,319,7% men and 4.9 per cent of the women. 
No other age group exceeds these fig- 
262,204,605 ores. Each year more than a million 
aoe aaraa men and women drop out of the gain- 


c18,0%| fully occupied and new beginners take 
| their places; and it is the attempts of 


785, 95 
9, 203,141 a) the new beginners to place themselves 
2,542, 595,58 in acceptable positions that cause the 
y°848.994,13 | )- ; 
20531711 high percentage of unemployment in 
2776032, 641 
esa siete at group. 
a58, 156,12 
2706, 256,47 Unemployment Age Groups 


2753,963,98 
a166,136,654 

4,421,700 
a182,157,115 


The census figures further show that 
unemployment for gainfully occupied 


04,908.18 men declines progressively from the 
ard 125 08 15-19 age group to the 30-34 group, 
2202.367.1% | where it is 4.5 per cent, then rises 


872,625 oc 
1998.34.50 gradually to the 60-64 group, where it is 
,029,752,452 


5.8 per cent, then again declines to the 








429,609,501 & ° 
42,911.98 | (°-UP group, where it is 4.3 per cent. 

216558 If this increase in unemployment, 

b318,591 ; aa 

a224se | Which exceeds the minimum of 4.5 per 
me cent by a scant quarter, can be charged 
c72,100.45 § to technological unemployment or to 
ig industrial discrimination “against older 
a6, 13306 men, it seems that the age limit is 
- Sat about thirty rather than forty-five. 
7351.58 | For the women there is the same show- 
247,305,58 FB ing of a high percentage for the 15-19 
a7 br group at 4.9 per cent, a similar de- 
b17.596.0" & cline to the 30-34 group, but then it 
or9 182.81 becomes stabilized at 3.0 to 3.1 per cent 
p21,846,08 IF for thirty years; it then shows a fur- 


030, 863,77 
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Old Age Dependency 


(Continued from page 7) 


ther decline to 1.9 per cent for the 70- 
up group. It is possible that the later 
increase for men may be due to their 
becoming interested in the labor move- 
ment, which is a primary cause of un- 
employment. The difference between 
the percentages for men and for wom- 
en is graphically illustrated in one of 
the accompanying charts. 

It would seem only reasonable that 
the real need for relief due to unem- 
ployment would be in the period be- 
tween twenty and forty years of age 
rather than above forty-five. If men 
under forty are unemployed it will 
mean suffering for wives and children 
to a much greater degree than is likely 
when older men are unemployed. 
Elderly people are not only better 
qualified by experience and training to 
care for themselves but they have had 
a longer time and more opportunity 
to accumulate reserves of savings. 
They are more often better provided 
for by grown children or other rela- 
tives. It is the class under forty that 
is more usually forced into crime 
through unemployment, an indication 
that the need is greater than for those 
over forty. 


Poorhouse Economies 


The argument that the cost of old 
age pensions would be offset by the 
saving that would be effected by elimi- 
nation of almshouses is not sound. Less 
than one per cent of elderly people are 
now in almshouses. In New York State 
less than one per cent of those who had 
lived in almshouses became recipients 
of old age pensions. 


\ 
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Female population by five year age froups. 
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The experience of New York State 
shows clearly that the old age pension 
does not and cannot reduce the neces- 
sity for almshouses. The need for them 
will not cease even with a greater out- 
lay than is now provided by that State 
in the homes of the recipients of pen- 
Most of the indigent aged need 
institutional care. Many of the alms- 
houses are used for other classes of 
dependents as well as for the aged and 
must be continued for that reason. 
Elderly people should be cared for by 
their children if they become dependent 
and if they have children. If they have 
none, even an almshouse may be pref- 
erable to living on 80 cents a day per 
person, which is the average amount 
provided by the New York law. 


sions. 


Pensions vs. Thrift 


If insurance plans can be provided 
that will make it possible for elderly 
people to live on annuities acquired by 
their own thrift, or through the sav- 
ings of others, the objections here made 
would not need be raised. But the effect 
of old age pensions granted by the 
State would be to discourage thrift and 
annuities. Instead of saving for old 
age people would depend on the State 
for support. It may be that some such 
deterrent as the almshouse is needed, 
to encourage saving. Our social order 
has not yet reached such a state of 
opulence, that savings may be ignored. 
Much of the theory on which public ex- 
penditures for social insurance are 
based, is fallacious. It is now fre- 
quently contended for example, that 
wealth is becoming increasingly con- 
centrated; this is not true.* For eighty 
years past, the proportions going to 
the wealthier classes have remained 
approximately the same. And for the 
past three years it has become ap- 
parent that the proportion of the 
national income going to the rich has 
been enormously deflated as compared 
with the part going to wages and sal- 
aries. 

The increasing share of the national 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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RETURNS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FOR 1932 


This information will be supplemented from week to week by additional reports. 














Surplus to 
Policy- 
holders Payments Paid for Basis | ' 
Year Total (Including to Total 
Name of Ending Capital Admitted Capital Premium Total Policy Disburse- Insurance Insurance { un 
Company Dec.31 Stock Assets Stock) Income Income holders ments Written In Force | the 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | a 
Atlantic LifelIns.. 11932 1,000,000 14,485,032 1,461, 129 4,241,907 5,631,781 4,275,650 5,598,036 al2,258,590 705,419 ful 
Richmond, Va. 5 1931 1,000,000 24,285,305 l, 20 1.017.762 ,145,001 3,194,274 5,400,636 a17,380,077 170,021 | me 
\ Lif Ins. | 1932 250,000 ) 412.1: 6 624,346 " $23, 987 495,566 946,386 a8,614,851 427,419,893 
‘ I ,Okla. } 1931 250,000 476,367 736,130 971,276 353,823 81,940 a8,174,060 a30,014, 202 we. 
Ba é Life lns 1932 00,000 41, 6 11, 97 0 4,268,608 3,688,764 7,066,016 4.844.477 6,569,241 a&,042,069 al35,917,9 ? 
i « Lincoln - cen 
Neb s 1921 500,000 41,280,288 3,107,344 1,047,263 6,193,323 3,062,051 4,498,453 a11,835,03 a146,039,72¢ wo. 
Berkshire Life ) 1932 19,718,697 2,452,491 6,383,315 9,587,758 6,980,602 9,587,850 a21,882,785 4225,086,553 
Ins. ¢ Pitts ful 
field, Mass. .. 1931 19,583,953 2,437,504 6,752,687 10,416,455 6,411,762 8,711,139 a27,660,231 a233,421,816 
1Ns2 250,000 11,082,612 1,196,747 1,598,781 2,457,675 1,619,118 2'498, 381 a9,119,488 251,816,386 un¢ 
Capitol Life Ins c4,971,125 ©13,770,845 the 
Co.,Denver,Col 1931 250,000 11,121,616 1,177,296 1,733,624 2,556,140 1,539,450 2,440,978 a8,698,677 a54, 105,509 
5,031,955 15,989,260 at 7 
Central Life As- | 1932 38,826,543 3,003,679 5,479,460 8,191,517 5,183,387 7,495,454 a12,053,543 174,047,456 of 
Surance Soc., 
Des Moines, la 1931 sei 38,151,114 2,894,742 6,057,996 8,247,261 4,036,438 5,782,506 a15,410,279 a189,018,582 not 
1932 2,000,000 41,707,930 3,707,236 5,145,452 7,860,140 6,514,754 8,826,227 al4,447,049 a185,895,347 
Columbian Nat'l ‘ c620,080 b59,573 the 
L.ife, Boston, c453,640 
Mass 1931 2,000,000 42,800,501 3,553,333 5,780,220 8,605,920 4,970,779 7,485,338 a18,691,015  a212,194,208 as | 
350,945 b65,392 elde 
326,870 
{ ewe jitan Old |) 1932 2,839,425 551,931 700,625 793,536 111,463 263,480 a2,169,828 a4,904,019 pro 
sine Life, Lin- } 
coln, Neb 1931 2,234,997 399,121 705,015 785,259 91,301 261,374 a1,686,525 24,079,355 the 
Guarantee Mut 1932 16,507,634 1,214,220 3,718,739 4,619,616 2,634,671 4,272,444 al6,668,379 a135,924,907 gre 
Life Omaha, 
Neb ‘ 19331 16,205,668 2 8=<stegeene $$ aebeek -S¢00008 @phin  <sJtescees oi a153,913,192 leay 
Guaranteed  Se- | 1932 100,000 417,566 k90,000 201,230 275,779 84,227 199,697 a901.777 a6,914,270 
curities Life, } whe 
Topeka, Kans. | 193' 100,000 367,987 k73,222 273,685 286,585 61,633 230,496 a3,014,92? a9,565,769 
} 1932 354,400 1,947,252 484,784 1,358,971 1,466,441 433,607 1,273,330 a4,004,000 al2,225,000 
Gulf Life Ins. | b19,926,000 b21,944,000 
Co.. Jackson- | c1,611,000 c2,300,000 
ville, Fla . 1931 370,000 1,751,179 499,883 1,443,025 1,526,619 438,604 1,292,521 a3,749,000 al2,763,500 | = 
b24,267,000 b23,323.00 | 
€360,000 842,500 the! 
Indianapolis Life |} 1932 14,751,640 767,426 2,894,677 3,925,117 1,811,052 2,909,728 al11,139,052 a99,243,421 mer 
Ins., Indianap- } | 
olis, Ind ’ } 1931 ; 13,840,945 725,968 3,047,399 4,223,527 1,349,498 2,474,380 a15,726,636 a104,635,290 alle 
Industrial Life} 1932 260,000 1,350,849 590,163 2,639,197 2,722,498 1,142,627 2,771,043 b58,156,320 b33,471,608 the 
& Health, At- } 
lanta, Ga 1931 260,000 1,417,205 620,879 3,156,444 3,238,305 1,305,784 3,185,767 b49,884,408 b38,405,380 | seri 
} 1932 * 639,455,692 44,070,620 124,718,844 157,664,775 105,329,161 141,853,709 a230,669,757 a1,894,236,089 | 
John Hancock | b283,678,638 b1,317,287,382 are 
Mutual Life, | 045,918,752 245,054,685 
Boston, Mass. | 1931 ; ; 621,278,133 43,825,816 126,749,306 159,953,291 87,743,767 124,785,026 a265,847,941 a1,940,049,023 at t 
| b314.957.10" b1,407,739, 969 - 
43,327,016 265,091,308 i p 
Kansas City Life ) aie men 
Ins. Co., Kan- } 1932 1,000,000 73,249,491 7 543 10,593,699 14,218,285 9,661,829 13,795,661 a68,749,195 a402,319,735 No 
sas City, Mo. | a 
Lamar Life Ins 1932 300,000 9,814,072 11,000,000 1,655,333 2,267,821 1,453,019 2,231,896 a7,937,498 a62, 224,633 ures 
Co., Jackson, } —— . 
re | 1921 300,000 9,750,496 1980,000 1,867,526 2,481,158 1,147,676 1,906,360 a10,073,038 a67,755,671 men 
Liberty Life pas } 1932 300,000 4,224,660 413,051 691,673 1,058,337 491,019 920,414 a3,861,146 220,887,375 
 Rtcwreits, sGn3eo ations | as 
¢ ‘ 301 2 8,412 718,38: 8,74! 6,226 817,173 a3,414,368 a21.405,55 . 
air tieeedaes wt 1931 00,000 4,164,920 408,412 718,383 1,088,748 436,226 17,173 a . £785.98 thei: 
.. @arerere 3,769,372,425 240,811,739 729,793,684 ©921,953,101 562,804,651 h731,133,420 af1,571,593,18 5 at9, 9 0 the 
Metropolité in Life | : b1,555,395,118 b6,535.046,064 ; 
Ins. Co., New | c*146, 190, ois c2, 0542, SB, a Mm a 
aie a fm m er 997 970 9 799 Res 2907.09: vd 242 30, . 77 ,734, 11 9.8 q ° 
York, N. ¥ . £ 1931 -eseeee 8,590,115,654 227,270,238 722,110,565 « 7,093.871 £459,680,242 h630,218,877 ate 401'195,908 25" 999317" 171 high 
#294. 887,254 ©2,776.032,647 that 
Oregon Mut. Life, )} 1932 =. ....-- 11,938,658 836,381 1,888,006 2,785,909 1,649,294 2,314,499 at4,241,136 a*54,316,747 
Portland, Ore.. { 1931 T 11, 453, 684 791,876 1,974,946 2 765.5 575 1,117,450 1.777, 298 a7,062,165 a58,156,120 
Pacific Mutual } 1932 5,082,000 193,913, 004 17,124,732 31,664,709 45, 842, 692 29,515,967 42,327,474 a57,229,833 a706, 256,478 q 
Life, Los An- } 
geles, Cal 1921 5,082,000 190,323,808 17,147,746 34, 977,848 48,962,002 24,944,864 36,922,729 a67,710,988 a753.963,983 TI 
Pan American ) 1932 1,000,000 28,378,235 2,289,009 5,178 8679 7,001,221 4,842,916 7,166,140 a23,994,187 a166,136,654 
Life, New Or- | ©921,000 4,421,700 unen 
leans, La f 1931 1,000,000 28,562,520 2,255,048 5,994,183 7,863,433 3,773,755 6,508,948 a31,812,622 a182,157,115 
| c882,800 c4,908,150 men 
11932 400,000 23,902,581 1,213,985 4,932,941 6,633,204 4,106,347 6,259,303 a36,086,976  a187,195,945 15-1! 
Peoria Life Ins. | c2,923,050 3,125, 1050 ‘ 
Co., Peoria, ill. {1931 400,000 23,484,791 1,241,190 5,436,739 6,899,656 3,271,068 5,463,394 039.207 1° ant bs wher 
Civ: 

Provident Mut. > fee ‘ 261,387,928 j19,442,921 33,745,846 48,145,246 35,326,352 44,127,448 at95,475,517 ag98, 334, 574 grad 
Life, Phil . ,» Pa. § 1981 ees 256,407,790 318,708,981 34,786,613 49,917,862 30,758,866 39, 406. 342 at109,525,644 a1,029,752 452 58 
Reliance ,ife) 1932 1,000,000 77,851,169 4,500,086 13,832,047 18,782,733 10,662,674 15,411,812 a39,968,761 a429,609,564 70 is 
SMG... Pitts: 5 7 

burgh, Pa. .. | 1921 1,000,000 74,52 a 246 4,339,207 14,517,678 19,655,118 8, 889, 928 14,120,509 a56,891,258 462,911,949 uy 
Security Ins. Co., } 1932 11,310 85,864 62,999 16,945 31,427 7,053 17,836 228,000 a1 Sl If t 
Muskogee, | 2,97 318,591 . 
Okla haters f 1931 25,000 77,320 53,740 18,878 44,649 8,950 22,786 a41,500 a224,546 whic! 
j b107,364 b 253,048 cent 
Shenandoah Life } 1922 500,000 7,061,047 1,168,781 1,973,915 2,299,941 1,561,823 2,172,710 a8,325,051 255,201,608 
Ins., Roanoke, | e12,551,375 c72, 100,415 to te 
Va ... £1931 500,000 6,645,242 1,150,819 2,050,895 2,409,454 1,314,603 1,959,768 a11,037,366 261,829,007 indus 
j 19,492,000 065,248,550 : 
11932 525,000 932,755 746,542 155,166 230,888 24,731 235,412 a2,843,591 a6, 132,226 men 
Standard Life | b1,318,815 b1,318,815 ° 
fhe | x 32 39,499 183,138 5,560 7,85 3,997,913 5.$38.048 ~aap 
sor law 58,180 8,885 732,012 39,495 1 5 7 a3,997,91: a5.5% 
1, M -. | 1931 458,1 48,885 732,01 139,4 1 359500 2351500 | Fort 
State Life Ins.) 1932 peasana 53,469,762 1,528,178 7,535,993 11,436,728 8,508,963 10,802,027 a21,859,864 247,305,587 ing 0 
Co di | 
olis. ne nf ar 52,696,998 1,801,766 8,201,052 11,364,884 7,625,274 10,165,788 a30.468,636 a270.960 — grouy 
) 1932 200,000 1,863,019 317,57 1,103,960 1,288,418 628,380 1,155,690 a4,492,293 a11,585,0% cline 
Texas Pruden- | b14,242,050 b17,596.0h) 
Eat, Galveston, | 200,000 1,760,109 316,714 1,216,354 1,312,405 541,427 1,205,626 craghgny — Saaiieaals pp becom 
XS é . . ° be < » > ,oo old, o ,ted <V0,02 A0, 400.546 
Texas vee, £1931 ; i b16.184,695 21,846,082 BF for ¢ 
2,165,400 30,863,775 
. > 2? 
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Old Age Dependency 


(Continued from page 7) 


The gainfully occupied includes the 
unemployed. The census shows that of 
those above 69 years who were gain- 
fully occupied, only 4.3 per cent of the 
men and 1.9 per cent of the women 
were unemployed. Of the men 4i per 
cent were gainfully occupied and of the 
women 6 per cent. Reducing the gain- 
fully occupied by all classes of the 
unemployed, still leaves 38 per cent of 
the men and 6 per cent of the women 
at work and receiving pay at 70 years 
of age and over. It is interesting to 
note the disparity in percentages of 
the gainfully occupied men and women 
as well as the lower percentages of the 
elderly women unemployed, which is 
probably due to greater adaptability of 
the women in households and to the 
greater independence of the men who 
leave to seek better conditions else- 
where. 


No “Deadline” at Forty-Five 


The census showing seems clear that 
there is no such unemployment for 
men over 45 years of age as is so often 
alleged. On the contrary it shows that 
the unemployment problem is most 
serious for men and women when they 
are trying to get located in industry, 
at the age of 15-19 years, being then 
7 per cent of the gainfully occupied 
men and 4.9 per cent of the women. 
No other age group exceeds these fig- 
ures. Each year more than a million 
men and women drop out of the gain- 
fully occupied and new beginners take 
their places; and it is the attempts of 
the new beginners to place themselves 
in acceptable positions that cause the 
high percentage of unemployment in 
that group. 


Unemployment Age Groups 


The census figures further show that 
unemployment for gainfully occupied 
men declines progressively from the 
15-19 age group to the 30-34 group, 
where it is 4.5 per cent, then rises 
gradually to the 60-64 group, where it is 
58 per cent, then again declines to the 
70-up group, where it is 4.3 per cent. 
If this increase in unemployment, 
which exceeds the minimum of 4.5 per 
cent by a scant quarter, can be charged 
to technological unemployment or to 
industrial discrimination ‘against older 
men, it seems that the age limit is 
about thirty rather than forty-five. 
For the women there is the same show- 
ing of a high percentage for the 15-19 
group at 4.9 per cent, a similar de- 
cline to the 30-34 group, but then it 
becomes stabilized at 3.0 to 3.1 per cent 
for thirty years; it then shows a fur- 
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ther decline to 1.9 per cent for the 70- 
up group. It is possible that the later 
increase for men may be due to their 
becoming interested in the labor move- 
ment, which is a primary cause of un- 
employment. The difference between 
the percentages for men and for wom- 
en is graphically illustrated in one of 
the accompanying charts. 

It would seem only reasonable that 
the real need for relief due to unem- 
ployment would be in the period be- 
tween twenty and forty years of age 
rather than above forty-five. If men 
under forty are unemployed it will 
mean suffering for wives and children 
to a much greater degree than is likely 
when older men are unemployed. 
Elderly people are not only better 
qualified by experience and training to 
care for themselves but they have had 
a longer time and more opportunity 
to accumulate reserves of savings. 
They are more often better provided 
for by grown children or other rela- 
tives. It is the class under forty that 
is more usually forced into crime 
through unemployment, an indication 
that the need is greater than for those 
over forty. 


Poorhouse Economies 


The argument that the cost of old 
age pensions would be offset by the 
saving that would be effected by elimi- 
nation of almshouses is not sound. Less 
than one per cent of elderly people are 
now in almshouses. In New York State 
less than one per cent of those who had 
lived in almshouses became recipients 
of old age pensions. 
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The experience of New York State 
shows clearly that the old age pension 
does not and cannot reduce the neces- 
sity for almshouses. The need for them 
will not cease even with a greater out- 
lay than is now provided by that State 
in the homes of the recipients of pen- 
Most of the indigent aged need 
institutional care. Many of the alms- 
houses are used for other classes of 
dependents as well as for the aged and 
must be continued for that reason. 
Elderly people should be cared for by 
their children if they become dependent 
and if they have children. If they have 
none, even an almshouse may be pref- 
erable to living on 80 cents a day per 
person, which is the average amount 
provided by the New York law. 


sions. 


Pensions vs. Thrift 


If insurance plans can be provided 
that will make it possible for elderly 
people to live on annuities acquired by 
their own thrift, or through the sav- 
ings of others, the objections here made 
would not need be raised. But the effect 
of old age pensions granted by the 
State would be to discourage thrift and 
annuities. Instead of saving for old 
age people would depend on the State 
for support. It may be that some such 
deterrent as the almshouse is needed, 
to encourage saving. Our social order 
has not yet reached such a state of 
opulence, that savings may be ignored. 
Much of the theory on which public ex- 
penditures for social insurance are 
based, is fallacious. It is now fre- 
quently contended for example, that 
wealth is becoming increasingly con- 
centrated; this is not true.* For eighty 
years past, the proportions going to 
the wealthier classes have remained 
approximately the same. And for the 
past three years it has become ap- 
parent that the proportion of the 
national income going to the rich has 
been enormously deflated as compared 
with the part going to wages and sal- 
aries. 

The increasing share of the national 

(Concluded on page 26) 





*Kings ‘National Income.” 
“Wealth and Income.” Federal 
Commission Report on “Wealth.” 


“King’s 
Trade 
1923. 
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CONDITIONS HAVE 
CHANGED 


Common Error Today to Pass Judgement 


On Prospects Without Ever Seeing Them 


By WILSON SLICK 


Representative of the Reliance Life 


MAGINE yourself going to the store 

for a gallon of kerosene to keep the 

lamps lit in your “parlor.” Imagine 
yourself cranking your automobile and 
holding your breath for fear it might 
“kick” and break your arm. Imagine 
yourself thoroughly satisfied with a 
“silent” movie. Impossible? Certainly. 
Conditions have changed. So have buy- 
ers—including buyers of Life insur- 
ance. Each year, each month, the 
mental attitude of buyers is different. 

Right now, each buyer is a salesman 
as well as a buyer. The minute you 
contact him, he proceeds to “sell you 
the depression” before you can put 
over your sales talk. He tells you how 
terrible business is before he gives you 
a chance to tell your story. He inter- 
rupts the natural process of your mind. 
He gets you off on a tangent, forces 
you to agree with him that “things are 
terrible,” and before you know it you’re 
out of his office without having had a 
real opportunity to explain your pro- 
gram. Your prospect has outsold you. 

There is a way to “beat him to the 


gun.” 
Choose your prospects carefully. 
Use Reliance Life Lead Service and 


follow up each letter promptly. Pre- 
pare a Perfect Protection card for each 
prospect with his name written boldly 
across the top. This gives you a direct, 
business-like approach. 


Opening Wedge 

Open your interview with a re‘er- 
ence to the Lead Service letter. You 
might say, “Mr. Scott, our vice-presi- 
dent, asked me to call on you according 
to a letter he sent you recently.” Your 
prospect usually will acknowledge the 
fact that he has received the letter. 
Then you can say, “Here’s the policy 
Mr. Scott had in mind for you,” and 
place the Perfect Protection card di- 
rectly in front of him. He'll see his 
name across the top, like it and read it. 

When you have placed this card in 
front of your prospect, sit down and 
keep still until he asks you a question. 


Then assist him in selling himself. No 
idle talk; no questions from you such 
as “How’s business?” No opening into 
the “depression.” 

Here’s another thought about selling: 

How many times during the past 
year have you come across the name 
of a policyholder or prospect, weighed 
him in your mind, found him wanting, 
and dismissed him from your mind or 
placed his card back in your file with- 
out even one call? 

The other week I came across a card 
in my age-change file, thought over this 
man’s affairs, remembered that I heard 
things were “pretty tough” with him, 











wondered whether I could save hj 
present insurance this year, and pr. 
turned his card to the inactive fik 
without so much as a service call t 
remind him this was “bargain day’ 
for him in the purchase of new insur. 
ance. A few days later I learned tha 
this same man had purchased $50,00j 
Term insurance from a newer man jp 
the business. 


See Him First 


Astonishing? Not by any mean 
All over the country, “old-timers” jy 
the Life Insurance business are doing 
the same thing—passing judgment op 
a prospect without seeing him—te. 
cause we know too much about him 
or, at least, think we do. Meanwhile 
instead of developing a complex such 
as this, the new man is out on the fir. 
ing line every day hunting busines 
anywhere he can find it. That’s the 
reason new men are making good whik 
men with ten or fifteen years in th 
business are falling down. 

You never know who is or is not: 
prospect these days. The only way t 
find out is to see and sell them all 
We can profit well by returning for: 
time at least to the old-fashioned 
method of seeing the people and de 
pending upon the law of average fu 
results. 


THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Founded 1850 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 
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LIFE ENDOW MENT 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


MODIFIED LIFE 


RETIREMENT INCOME | 
DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 


SALARY SAVINGS 
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How Agents of the 


Middle West 


Are Overcoming Present Obstacles 





Service Demands Have Increased, but Public and Field Forces Alike 
Have Accepted Emergency Calmly; No Atmosphere of Discour- 
agement in Temporary Let-Down; Agents Building for Future 





By Epcar Pau HerMANN 





“How are the agents of the Middle West counteracting the influ- 
ence of the present restrictions?” asks the editor of The Spectator. 

Well. with their sleeves rolled up, their jaws stuck out, and the 
corners of their lips turned up in a confident Mississippi Valley brand 


smile reflecting stubborn courage. 


One small city agent who has written 
more new business this year than dur- 
ing the same period of 1932 says there 
never was a time when underwriters 
were so quick on the trigger to do 
policyholder service. He has kept his 
lapses undef fifteen per cent and se- 
cured a considerable volume of his 
business from old policyholders. 

He is doing more local newspaper 
advertising, and has placed his sched- 
ule on a percentage basis—when he 
writes a thousand dollars of life insur- 
ance he adds a dollar to his advertis- 
ing “appropriation.” 

He is personally helping policyhold- 
ers—and prospects—to iron out little 
difficulties. He is preventing premium 
loans when not absolutely necessary 
and helping policyholders to secure 
them when they are. He is carrying on 
acampaign of education with regard 
to the restrictions, showing their justi- 
fication and explaining their temporary 
character. 

He is selling the strength of his 
company to a greater extent than ever 
before, and presenting in detail, but 
simply, the story of its investments, 
Teserves, assets. 

He made the interesting point that 
the people have met the situation 
calmly and complacently, believing that 
they are but preliminary to better con- 
ditions. 

“Things happen,” he said, “because 
enough people believe they are going 
to happen, in countless cases. More 
and more people believe events are 
taking a turn in the right direction. It 
may be that the wish is father to the 
thought and that they are sick and 

(Concluded on page 21) 








Time Control Shown 
As Business Builder 


Managers Agree That Many 
Problems are Solved Through 
Perpetual Check on Effort 


By Frank ELLINGTON 





A man who has been in the life in- 
surance business for five years or more, 
and whose record proves him to have 
been a successful salesman, may be 
pardoned for his doubts as to the value 
of Time Control as applied to his daily 
efforts. And he will be pardoned, if he 
keeps on producing. The main trouble 
appears to be, he has not continued to 
produce, while new men, forced to ac- 
count for each working day, are at the 
same time accounting for the major 
portion of the business written during 
the past three or four months. Maybe 
it goes further back than that. 

Such conclusions dominated the con- 
ference of life insurance managers, held 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters, last 
Thursday. The subject of the meeting 
was “Time Control.” It was brought 
over from the January meeting, at 
which Clancy Conne’l, New York man- 
ager for the Provident Mutual Life, 
gave a thoroughgoing explanation of 
his own methods and ideas on the sub- 
ject of Time Control. At that meeting, 
following Mr. Connell’s address, Louis 
Paret, chairman of the managers’ com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia association, 
suggested to the attending managers 

(Concluded on page 20) 


Spring Conferences of 


Life Office Managers 


New York Scene of Eastern 
Rally this Month; Mid-West at 
Ft. Wayne on June 12-13 


The Hotel New Yorker, in New York 
City, will again house the Eastern Spe- 
cial Conference of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association ‘this year. The 
meetings, program of which was 
printed in The Spectator of March 23, 
will be held on Monday, April 23, and 
Tuesday, April 24. The first day of 
this meeting will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of problems concerned in the 
operation of the new business depart- 
ment; the second day several papers on 
the subject of farm loans and loans 
on city properties will be presented. 
Frank L. Rowland, of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, will preside at this session. 
James B. Slimmon, of the Aetna Life, 
will preside during the first day. The 
Mid-West special conference will meet 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., in the Lincoln 
National Life Building, on June 12 and 
13. The tentative program for this 
meeting follows: 


MONDAY, MAY 22 


“The Operation of the New Business 
Department in the Small and Medium- 
Sized Company”—general chairman, 
John F. Ruehlmann, vice-president, 
Western and Southern Life. 

Committee Report: “Operation of 
the Medical Inspection Bureau Files”’— 
A. Selection and training of clerks; 
B. Maintaining records of production; 
C. Types of routine references to 
B. Files; D. Uses other than for im- 
pairment records of M. I. B. File—i. e., 
record of agents, policyholders, etc.; 
E. Periodic checking of M. I. B. File 
for (1) misfiling; (2) destruction of 
certain coded cards, (3) reguiding. 

Discussion— 

Paper: “Control of Medical Exami- 
ners”—A. Crediting medical fees; B. 
Routine for checking medical exami- 
ners in the new business department; 
C. Chief and Alternate plan of ex- 
aminers. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 


Paper: “The Control of Pending 
Applications and Examinations in the 
New Business Department.” 

Committee Report: “Company Prac- 
tices in Handling Reissues and Addi- 
tional Policies’—A. Handling paid-up 
policies by endorsement and reissued 
policies; B. Reinstatements; C. 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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Chip Off the Old Block 


In a recent issue of “Points,” agency 
publication of the Mutual Life of New 
York, the editor paragraphs: “A car- 
penter is known by his tools and his 
chips. A life insurance 
known by his renewals and his lapses.’ 

And too many salesmen have heard 
that other one, apparently: Let the 
chips fall where they may. 


salesman is 


To Coach at Mich. State 


Tom King, field assistant of the Life 
and Accident department of the Trav- 
elers in Louisville, Ky., has left the 
company to become assistant coach of 
football, at Michigan State College. 
Mr. King formerly coached the Uni- 
versity of Louisville football squad, and 
was a graduate of the late Knute 
Rockne, at Notre Dame. 








in their later years. 


1932. 


cial independence. 








HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





BACK TO BED-ROCK 


Today we are back to fundamentals. Safety 
of principal is again the first consideration 

of those who seek to build a reserve for their 
| later years. That, in short, is the message 
agents are stressing during Financial Inde- 
pendence Week, April 17 to 22. 


In line with the increased recognition of this 
bed-rock principle of safe investment, the 
New York Life offers a wide range of insur- 
ance and annuity contracts to fit the particular 
needs of those who seek to assure themselves 
of a thoroughly dependable source of income 


During the past 88 years the New York Life 
has paid over $2,408,750,000 to living policy- 
holders; including over $182,000,000 in matur- 1 
ing policies and other cash benefits during 


A New York Life agent sells practical time- 
tested plans for achieving the goal of finan- 


NEW YORK LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 








—— 


Stickers on the Ceiling; 
Stickers on the Floor! 

F. G. Pierce, general agent for the 
Connecticut General Life, in Philadel. 
phia, is chairman of the committee that 
will make that city “Face the Future 
Unafraid” conscious during Financial 
Independence Week. He addressed the 
managers’ unit of the Philadelphia as- 
sociation last week and gave a résumé 
of some of the activities already under 
way or about to be undertaken to make 
the week of April 17-24 outstanding in 
the history of life insurance. The 
Philadelphia group has supplemented 
the thorough preparations of the na- 
tional committee with many innovations 
purely their own. The list of places 
where posters, and particularly stick- 
ers carrying the portrait of the un- 
afraid gentleman whose features are 
going to become so widely publicized 
next week, was truly impressive. So 
were the many other features of the 
program, and when he had completed 
his address with a plea for the full 
cooperation of all managers in the city, 
Louis Paret, chairman of the man- 
ager’s group, felicited both Mr. Pierce 
and his committee, and Miss Alice 
Roche, in charge of the Philadelphia 
association publicity. “As a matter of 
fact,” warned Mr. Paret, “don’t be at 
all surprised if you find a ‘Face the 
Future Unafraid’ sticker pasted onto 
your undershirt when you go to dress 
yourself on Monday morning of April 


Ang 





St. Louis Agents In 
Favor With Bandits 


An attempt to lure Frank Stein- 
hauser, manager of the Prudential’s 
branch office at 4903 Delmar Boulevard, 
St. Louis, to the office the night of 
April 3 in order to force him to open 
the office safe was frustrated when he 
sent a girl clerk instead when he re 
ceived a telephone message presumably 
from a negro porter that the safe had 
been left open. The clerk was unable 
to open the safe and so spoiled the 
plans of two gunmen who laid in wait 
within the office. In another section of 
St. Louis Roland Ude, an agent for the 
Prudential, was not so fortunate. About 
7.30 p. m. he was held up and robbed 
of $150 by three highwaymen. 


Added Air Attraction 


Lowell Thomas has joined the list 
of those who will sing the praises of 
Financial Independence through life 
insurance over the radio next week. 
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Insurance Not Subject 
To New Sales Tax 


Insurance is not “tangible personal 
property” and therefore is not subject 
to the new 3 per cent sales tax in 
Illinois, Ernest Palmer, superintendent 
of insurance and acting director of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
announced recently. He was advised to 
that effect by Attorney General Otto 
Kerner. 

In the opinion transmitted to Mr. 
Palmer, Attorney General Kerner said 
“that insurance contracts are not tan- 
gible personal property and therefore 
do not come within the terms of ‘the 
said act,’ which imposes a tax upon 
persons engaged in the business of sell- 
ing intangible property at retail.” 





Northwestern National 
Alters Dividend Policy 


Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis this week announces a new 
plan for the distribution of dividends 
to policyholders, effective May 1, result- 
ing in a temporary reduction ranging 
from 40 to 50 per cent in dividend pay- 
ments, according to policy plan and 
age, the amount so withheld being held 
in reserve to further strengthen the 
company’s financial position. The plan 
anticipates, however, that the amount 
of the reduction will be returned later 
to persisting policyholders and be paid 
in connection with the company’s regu- 
lar persistency bonus. 


“While there are many reasons for 
believing that general business condi- 
tions are steadying,” President O. J. 
Arnold declares in his bulletin an- 
nouncing the plan, “I am not unmind- 
ful that serious problems are yet to 
be solved and that the means em- 
ployed to solve them may entail liqui- 
dation on a large scale. Legislation, 
state and national, has been proposed 
or suggested—and in some instances 
already enacted—granting moratoria 
in payment of interest and advocat- 
ing an adjustment of principal and 
of interest rates. These facts pre- 
sent a possibility of loss that cannot be 
ignored. Wisdom dictates that until the 
effect of the methods used to correct 
the present economic situation are defi- 
nitely determined, a well-managed com- 
pany should follow a most conservative 
course and fortify its position in all 
possible directions in the interest of its 
policyholders. 

“Northwestern National has consist- 
ently followed the practice of setting 
up adequate reserves in anticipation of 
possible future losses and of charging 
off all actual losses as soon as they are 
ascertained. I propose that it shall fol- 
low the same course now, and promptly 
and fully meet the situation in advance 
oy a rather drastic dividend cut rather 
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than curtail surplus distribution more 
moderately over a long period of years 
to absorb losses previously incurred. It 
is far easier to distribute to policyhold- | 
ers reserves previously set up for pos- | 
sible losses if such losses do not occur 
or are merely nominal than to liquidate 
losses, after they occur, from future 
surplus earnings.” 

For the coming dividend year, any 
policy which is entitled to and receives 
a persistency bonus (payable at death | 
or maturity, at the end of the 20th | 
policy year, or when the policy becomes 
paid up if prior to the 20th year) shall 
also receive, and as a part thereof, the 
balance of the dividend otherwise with- 
held from distribution. The net effect 
is to give such policyholder the full, 100 
per cent, dividend, together with the | 
full, regular persistency bonus to which 
his policy is now entitled. 

As dividends are declared from year | 
to year, it is anticipated that the per- 
sisting policyholder will receive, at the 
time he receives his persistency bonus, 
the accumulation of any part of the 
usual dividends withheld from dis- 
tribution. 


Lee J. Dougherty on 
Association Benefits 


Lee J. Dougherty, president of the 
Guaranty Life Insurance Company, and 
chairman of the trade association de- 
partment committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, is a con- | 
tributor to the April number of 
Nation’s Business. “What Kind of a 
Competitor Are You?” he asked in 
heading his discussion of the value of | 
trade associations, and he _ supple- | 
mented the text with a questionnaire | 
calculated to measure business fitness. | 


Moratorium on Sentimental 
Talk About Home Loans 


In the same issue, Morris Edwards 
discussed the problem of home fi- 
nancing, devoting a considerable por- 
tion of the article to insurance interests | 
in the subject. He quoted “one insur- | 
ance company president” at length and 
to the effect that public men are 
jamming up the works with their 
crocodile tears over the plight of the 
small home owner. “The only mora- 
torium we need in this field,” the presi- | 
dent said, “is a moratorium on senti- 
mental talk about government inter- 
vention in home mortgages.” 

This view will meet with widespread 
agreement in insurance circles as well 
as among the thinking public. 


AS I LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


N this morning of the last day of 

beer and extremely light wine 
prohibition the editor of the paper I 
habitually read minces no words in ad- 
vising his imposing family of readers 
to behave themselves during the eve- 
ning’s anticipated celebration. “Drink 
Your Beer as Ladies and Gentlemen,” 
the editorial is headed, and while I am 
able to take this impertinence in my 
stride, I fear that a great many other 
temperate drinkers may take umbrage. 
Now umbrage, taken in habit-forming 


| quantities, is as harmful form of in- 


temperance as most anything you can 
think of, as any family doctor will at- 
test, and I avoid it as plague, but the 
tone of this editorial reminds me of an 
occasion when I was practically con- 
sumed with indignation under very sim- 
ilar circumstances. 


* * * 


This happened a long time ago on a 
bright spring morning in Camp Gordon, 
when in company with several hun- 
dred other newly commissioned sec- 
ond lieutenants I stood before our regi- 
mental commander to hear his words 


| of welcome into that enchanting and 


glamorous brotherhood of “Officers.” 
“You are now officers and gentlemen,” 
he commenced, and went on in the 
nastiest tone of voice I have ever 
heard, “by Act of Congress.” The bal- 
ance of his address was in keeping with 


| the opening sentence, the whole com- 


bining to constitute the most effective 
mass insult ever delivered. The entire 
camp supply of umbrage was exhausted 
before nine o’clock that night and the 
graduates of the old Twelfth Company 
of Replacement Infantry were a sadly 


| disillusioned lot. 


* * * 


Y own hatred of the colonel, I 

guess he must have been a colonel 
(and a West Pointer) was somewhat 
dissipated not long afterward when the 
mess officer ran away with our collec- 
tive funds and still further when I 
returned to quarters from two weeks 
in the hospital to find nearly all of my 
credit-bought war clothes missing. Also, 
I later learned to feel charitably in- 
clined toward those mean-tempered 
regulars because of the jobs they had 
in training camps. Imagine yourself 
training half a lifetime in C.L.U. work 
and then, when everyone else you knew 
was out selling and getting rich, being 
put to work permanently coaching a 
local class in Canarsie. 
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Time Control Discussion answer to the problem of production. —these too are vital in the “Green 
(Concluded from page 17) Not that an agent will have to spend Sheet” of the Connell Agency. 

the balance of his life keeping books, Among other interesting things 


that as many as were interested in the 
study the problem three 
months, keep records, and report back 
at the April meeting. Then he had 
asked the guest speaker to be present 
at the coming meeting when all would 
compare experiences and results. 

Mr. Connell was back with well docu- 
He is more than ever 
Time Control is the 


subject for 


mented results. 
convinced that 


| | 


but so that he will keep account of 
himself and know at all times the direc- 
tion in which he is headed. The time 
required, he says, is three minutes a 
day. The strict accounting of working 
hours required for the month of Jan- 
uary in the Connell Agency was not 
insisted upon thereafter, but calls, con- 
tacts, interviews and sales must be re- 


corded. And prospects—new prospects 





A COMPLETE LINE 











The Missouri State Life provides 
the field man with a complete line of 
policy forms offering a wide range 
of non-participating and participat- 
ing contracts, designed to meet the 
varying needs of individual pros- 
pects. Life—Accident and Health— 
Group—Salary Savings. 


Liberal Agency contracts, prompt 
underwriting service, helpful field 


cooperation. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Louis 


shown by the Connell “Green Sheet,” 
as the Time Control form is called in 
that office, was that the veteran agent 
can be persuaded to keep his records 
right along with the newer men, and 
that it pays both classes to do so. The 
agency has increased its new prospect 
list nicely since the system was inav- 
gurated and the interviews and sales 
have likewise improved with a strict 
application of Time Control practice. 
The keeping of these records is not 
compulsory in the Connell Agency, but 
the force is cooperating almost 100 per 
cent. 

One of the biggest advantages of the 
system, it was pointed out, is that the 
record of a man’s performance is avail- 
able at a moment’s notice; it saves time 
in supervision and indicates production 
weaknesses immediately. For example, 
it was shown that the leading user of 
the telephone during one month had 
just twelve interviews to his credit. 
“And maybe that baby didn’t hear from 
me!” the speaker remarked in passing. 

Mr. Connell believes that as the num- 
ber of interviews increases, the number 
necessary for a sale decreases. 

A number of Philadelphia managers 
participated in the discussion which 
followed Mr. Connell’s talk. Aaron 
Finkbinder, of the Northwestern Mv- 
tual, indorsed the idea of Time Control 
in glowing terms and gave the experi- 
ence of the Hergesheimer and Fink- 
binder Agency, themselves having been 
among the pioneers in this form of 
agency control. They insist upon re- 
ports from all new men and feel that 
it offers a most accurate measure of a 
man’s probable effectiveness. 

A. Rushton Allen, of the Union Cen- 
tral, gave a résumé of the rather start- 
ling experience of his agency in this 
direction, saying that 10 of the 14 men 
turning in reports are comparatively 
new to the business, but that the group 
of 14, out of an agency personnel of 
about 30, are accounting for 80 per 
cent of the agency’s total production. 

Another brilliant performance of his 
agency was revealed in the record of 
new prospects obtained during the first 
quarter. Requiring 10 per man per 
week, it was developed that the 14 men 
turning in reports have obtained % 
per cent of the required quota. The 
average of those agencies reporting # 
the meeting have been running from 
40 to 60 per cent of the quota. Mr. 
Allen’s agency is ahead of last years 
first quarter in business written. 
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Overcoming Obstacles cases have gladly paid premiums in company, and slightly ashamed of his 

Concluded from page 17) advance. _ Even the banks when they former attitude. He will be a far 

reopened in many cases reported more better representative from now on. 

tired pessimism, but whatever the deposits than withdrawals. All in all, the Mid-West agent has 
none there is more than an under- The restriction period has had the not been frightened by the emergency, 
current of BELIEF that another year, effect of cementing some agents even or if he has he has not shown it and 
perhaps another six months, will show more firmly to their companies, because has recovered quickly. He is doing 
definite improvement.” of the fine attitude of cooperation of more service work than ever before; 


Another agent who has more than 
held his own during the trying days 


of March and early April—the leading 
bank his community is not yet open 
—personally called upon or phoned all 


his policyholders with a premium due. 
In many cases he was able to help 
them. 

His reaction is that the experiences 
f are making more and more 
people determine that when they can 
they will have more life insurance, and 
to see the next five years the 
greatest in underwriting history. 

One of the interesting plans he has 


expects 


been following is the preparation of 
local case studies with an insurance 
background. He secured the enthu- 
siastic endorsement in letter form of a 
local banker, whose annuity checks 


were important income even to a man 
of large affairs. He made much of a 
death claim settled in cash during the 
midst of the banking holiday, 

It is interesting to note that while 
some agents are pushing term insur- 
ance several report that they find 
plenty of prospects for higher premium 
forms. Many people in the smaller 
towns still have money and plenty of it. 

In a community where two agencies 
f companies in receivership had been 
active. and where other agents feared 
that many policyholders would be 
soured on ALL life insurance com- 
panies, it is reported that happily this 
was not the case. It took a lot of work 
to make sure that it was not, and a 
lot of tact and diplomacy. Surprisingly 
little twisting has taken place, though 
a good deal of additionals are sold. 

In agricultural communities there 
has been considerable concern with re- 
gard to the attitude of insurance com- 
panies with regard to mortgages, but 
and fear has been allayed 
almost entirely. 

The bank situation has made it 
necessary for many policyholders who 
never had a loan before to apply for 
premium loans. An agent in a rural 
community said he had driven nearly 
three thousand miles in making service 
talls in connection with such premium 
loens 

In some cases just the reverse has 
be the case. With the banks 
some men have had no place 
“© put their money safely, and in some 
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home offices during the period. As an 
example I talked with an agent who 
was less than lukewarm a few months 
ago, and who was considering a change, 
last week was loud in his praise of his 


he is more than ever sold on life in- 
surance and his future in it. He feels 
that his institution has been thoroughly 
tried, publicly tried, locally tried, and 
NOT been found wanting. 























{l Cogether, Now! 


The week April 17-22 has been set 
aside for an international effort by Life 
Insurance companies to carry their 
message to every prospect in the United 
States and Canada. It will be designated: 


FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE 
THROUGH 
LIFE INSURANCE 
WEEK 


Here is an opportunity for concerted action 
that promises to yield a rich harvest, 
not only in new business, but 
more important yet, in 


SERVICE TO HUMANITY 


Susurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Che Prudential 
























Operating in 


Ability Merits Reward 


New Jersey, New York 


Pennsylvania and Connecticut 


The Colonial Life 


Insurance Company 


of America 


“A Public Benefactor Over 35 Years” 


And Capable Agents Are Promoted 


Home Office, Jersey City, New Jersey 





SERVICE 
BEGETS CONFIDENCE 


Reputation is based on what people think of you 
who know you best. The best evidence of the 
dependability of Peoria Life Service is what the 
Company’s policyholders themselves say about it. 
| Witness these extracts from typical letters which | 
are constantly received: 

“I call this real and prompt service which should make 
every policyholder appreciate his investment in your | 
company * * * This type of service makes the policy- 
holder think highly of the Peoria Life * * * I surely | 
enjoy being in your company and wish you the best | 
of success * * * If I can do anything such as recom- | 
mending the life insurance and the human sympathy 
of your company, it will be a privilege to do so * * * | 
Our family cannot say too much for your company | 
* * * Naturally I’m more thoroughly sold on the | 
Peoria Life than ever * * * The Peoria Life has been | 
se very good to me that I find it hard to express my | 


appreciation.” 
Such favorable opinion builds reputation and con- 
fidence, and these are today, more than ever, the 
most precious assets that a life insurance agent 
can enjoy. Peoria Life agents are fortunate in 
the loyalty and esteem which they and their com- 
pany command. | 


PEORIA LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Peoria, Illinois 




















And Now— 


basis. 








for progressive agents... 





Monthly Premiums! 


Agents, profiting by the 
exceptional money-making 
opportunities of our Golden 
Rule Contract,now may place 
Monthly Premium Policies, as 
well as those on the Annual, 
Semi-Annual or Quarterly 


A Monthly Premium De- 
positing Plan is certain to be 
popular in times like these. 





Life The Spirit 
Underwriting of Life 
Efficiency Underwriting 


by Walter Claff 


Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the _ prospect’s 
attention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 





by Walter Claf 


In this book, a sequel 
to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “‘the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.”’ 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 





C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


covering the 1932 examination are contained in a 
booklet titled ‘‘C. L. U. Handbook with Questions Price $1.00 
and Answers to the 1932 Examination.’’ An 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 











education in fteelf, whether or not you are study- 12 copies, $10. 
ing for the C. L. U. designation. 


—, 





ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 


—, 
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Alabama Legislature Kills 
Deficiency Judgment Bill 
Proposal to Modify Existing Contracts 


Would Have Affected All Insurance 
Company Realty Loans 





MONTGOMERY, ALA., April 10—The 
deficiency judgment bill, which its op- 
ponents claimed would “run every in- 
surance company out of the state, has 
been definitely killed in the Alabama 
legislature. The measure, which would 
have affected millions of dollars in real 
estate mortgages, passed the senate 
but was adversed by a house committee. 
Only two more legislative sessions re- 
main, so it will be impossible to revive 
the bill. 

Under the terms of the bill a person 
foreclosed on would have had the right 
to have a jury determine the fair value 
of the property involved regardless of 
its selling value under the hammer. 
Under the law now in force the mort- 
gagee is entitled to a judgment against 
the mortgagor for the difference be- 
tween the face of the mortgage and the 
price the property may bring at mort- 
gage sale. Chief objection to the bill 
was that it would have modified exist- 
ing contracts. 


What Life Insurance 
Means to the Owner 


In a message to the field forces of the 
company some time ago, President O. J. 
Arnold discussed the nation-wide pro- 
hibition against loan and surrender 
value payments. He summed up his 
thoughts on this subject with the fol- 
lowing tru-talk: 


“To the average level-headed policy- 
holder it means little or nothing that, 
temporarily, he cannot draw upon his 
life insurance reserves unless he is in 
extreme need. Men do not buy life in- 
surance primarily for its intermediary 
cash and loan values, but to protect 
their families at their death and to 
carry out systematic plans for attain- 
ing financial security upon the matur- 
ity of contracts of an investment char- 
acter. 

“There is, however, a panicky mi- 
nority which needs to be protected 
against the consequences of its own 
lack of balance, and such individuals 
have been wisely prevented from need- 
lessly plundering their own life insur- 
ance reserves through unreasoning 


fear, an action which they or their 
beneficiaries would be sure to regret 
later on.” 


The first paragraph of the above 
quotation emphasizes a conviction that 
is deep ingrained in everyone, insuror 
and insured alike. 
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Mid-West Program 
(Concluded from page 17) 


Changes; D. Underwriting routine in 
handling reinstatements, changes, etc. 


TUESDAY, MAY 23 


“Home Office Underwriting Practices 
and Procedures”—General chairman, 
C. F. Cross, asst. secy. & chief under- 
writer the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company. 

Paper: “Responsibilities and Func- 
tions of Medical Directors and Lay 
Underwriters.” 

Paper: “Selection and Training of 
Lay Underwriters’—A. Field contact 


with agents; B. Use of numerical rat- 
ing system. 

Paper: “Standards of Production for 
Underwriters”—A. Average smal] 
cases; B. Large cases; C. Home Office 
underwriting expenses. 

Committee Report: “Sources and 
Use of Underwriting Information,” 
i. e., M. I. B. Codes, Family Physician 
Reports, Inspection Reports, Financial 
Reports, and Medical Examinations. 

Underwriting Clinic—C. F. Cross 
presiding. 

“Current Underwriting Problems”’— 
General discussion based upon “cases”’ 





assigned to previously appointed men. 











made it possible for men all doing the 
same thing day after day to ‘“‘pool’’ 


their experiences for each other’s benefit. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL, 








MINNESOTA 
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p id p PROVIDENT PROTECTOR—RATES PER $10,000 WITHOUT ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
roviaent rotector BENEFIT, DISABILITY OR PREMIUM WAIVER AND DISABILITY INCOME 
Age at Prem. Ist Later Age at Prem. Ist Later 
Pp 4 h d Issue 2 Years Years Issue 2 Years Years 
remium Sc e ule 20 $118.20 $158.80 38 $214.20 $257.00 
21 121.50 162.10 39 222.80 265.80 
22 125.10 165.80 40 231.80 275.10 
Also Table Showing Rates Per 23 128.70 169.50 41 241.60 285.10 
0 0 0 f | 24 132.70 173.50 42 251.70 295.50 
25 136.50 177.60 43 262.90 306.80 
$! ' 00 of Insurance 26 140.90 182.00 44 274.40 318.70 
27 145.40 186.60 45 286.80 331.40 
In the last issue of The Spectator, 28 150.10 191.40 46 300.00 $44.90 
29 155.00 196.40 47 314.10 359.40 
rates quoted on the Provident Protec- 30 160.30 201.90 48 329.10 374.80 
, . . : BD. 207.6 5 36 
tor, a new whole life policy issued by #3 ine ase ‘3 et asi 
the Provident Mutual Life, were ac- + Ff: ze hap 51 seas pry 
“ - “ 3 84.26 226. 52 .60 7.00 
tually for $10,000 instead of $5,000 of 35 191.10 233.30 53 420.20 468.30 
insurance, as erroneously stated in the 37 see ee seh ae zs. ser 3e 514,90 


heading of the Rate Table. 

The Provident Protector 
premium rates for the first two years 
than for the third and subsequent pol- 
cy years. The first dividend on the 
contract is due at the end of the sec- 
ond policy year and is contingent upon 
payment of the increased third year’s 
premium. Although this dividend nec- 
essarily depends upon future experi- 
and cannot be guaranteed, the 
company anticipates that, except un- 
der extreme circumstances, the divi- 
dend will at least be sufficient to off- 
set the increase in the third and sub- 
sequent premiums, so that the net 
premium deposits, payable to the com- 
pany, will at no time be greater than 
the premium for the first two policy 
years. 

The following table illustrates net 
premium deposits per $10,000 for age 
35 at issue, on the basis of the 1933 
dividend scale. The net cost, of course, 
assumes that the dividends will be 
used for payment of premiums. 


has lower 


ence 


Premiums at Dividend Net Premium 


Policy Beginning At End Deposit at Be. 
Year of Year of Year ginning of Year 
1 Nt Sere $191.10 
2 191.10 $46.00 191.10 
3 233.30 48.00 187.30 
4 233.30 50.50 185.30 


Rates for all ages of issue from age 
20 to age 55 per $10,000 of insurance 
are quoted in the table above. 








Guardian Life Campaign 
For Production Honors 
Six Weeks’ Drive Based on Consecu- 


tive Weekly Production Ushers in 
Financial Independence Week 





A special spring campaign for new 
business will be launched by the field 
forces of The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America on April 17. 

Running concurrently with the Fi- 
nancial Independence drive in its first 
week, the Guardian campaign ties in 
directly with the activities planned for 
that week and special credit will be 
given for all business secured in the 
period from April 17 to 22, inclusive. 

The drive has for its fundamental 
objective the realization of consecutive 
weekly production by every Guardian 
fieldman over the six weeks’ period 
from April 17 to May 27. Commensu- 
rate rewards have been arranged for 
fulfillment and betterment of the mini- 
mum production of an application in 
each of the six weeks. 

Guardian agencies throughout the 
country will be grouped into six divi- 
sions corresponding to those formu- 
lated as a result of the production 
challenge initiated in 1933. 











a 


ing day. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 


Head Office 





Confidence and Satisfaction 


Applications for new assurances were received by the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada at an average rate of 
more than One Million Dollars for every working day of 1932. 


During the same period, the Company paid out to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries more than $360,000 for every work- 


COMPANY OF CANADA 


Montreal 
































Mutual Protection Life 
Organization Progresses 
Reinsurance of Illinois Life Busi- 


ness Nears Completion; Sum- 
mary of Contract Provisions 





CHICAGO, ILL., April 12—Formation 
of the new company to take over the 
business of the [Illinois Life was 
brought much closer on Monday when 


the tentative reinsurance’ contract 
was filed with United States Judge 
James H. Wilkerson. 


The new company to be formed by 
the James M. Kemper organization will 
be known as the Mutual Protection 
Life and will start with capital and 
surplus of $1,250,000 though its char- 
ter will provide for mutualization 
later. The final reinsurance contract 
is expected to be perfected Thursday 
before Judge Wilkerson. 


Summary of Provisions 


Among the important points re- 
vealed were the following: The death 
liability is assumed in full. All death 
claims that occurred prior to Nov. 28, 
the date of receivership, will be paid 
in full; there will be a lien against the 
business, the percentage to be deter- 
mined later; this will be reinsured, and 
all death claims occurring prior to Dee. 
31, 1947, will be paid in full; the same 
premiums will be charged as by the 
Illinois Life; there will be a moratori- 
um on loans and cash accounts will be 
available; the new company is entitled 
to reimbursement for funds used in 
meeting Illinois Life obligations; some 
of the supplementary contracts such as 
policies on extended insurance, endow- 
ments maturing prior to the receiver- 
ship. And paid-up insurance will be 
reduced by the amount of the lien; 
total and permanent disability is not 
assumed, though waiver of premium is. 
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New York Commissioner 
Follows Convention Plan 


Issues New Ruling to Meet Lib- 
eralizations of National Group; 


All Others Stand 





Following the Chicago meeting of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, Superintendent of In- 
surance George S. Van Schaick, of New 
York, issued amendment No. 3 to the 
rules and restrictions on policy loans 
which became effective on March 9. 
Full report of the Chicago meeting and 
the resolution adopted there will be 
found on pages 27 and 31 of this issue. 
In connection with his latest order 
Superintendent Van Schaick made the 
following statement: 

“Restrictions as to policy loans and 
surrender values were further relaxed 

the New York Insurance Depart- 
today by an amendment to the 

rules and restrictions heretofore issued. 
By today’s order the New York rules 
are liberalized to conform approxi- 















production. 


mately to the resolution of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers in those respects where the Conven- 
tion resolution was more liberal than 
the New York rules. In respects in 
which New York rules were more 
liberal than the New York rules. In 
respects in which New York rules were 
more liberal than the Convention reso- 
lution no change has been made. 
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The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions—fully paid in 
four years—is only one of the many features of Commonwealth service 
to agents. For further details concerning this unique compensation plan, 
or for information about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West Virginia, 


write today to: 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


INSURANCE 
LOUISVILLE, 


RENEWALS 


FULLY PAID IN 
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AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN 
THAT IS INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS 
WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY LIBERAL 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 
ords and with ability to handle such an agency. Address | 


EXCLUSIVE 
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Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 














“The National Convention meeting at 
Chicago recognized that the emergency 
which brought about the vriginal re- 
striction is passing. It was recognized 
that an unrestricted and unjust bank- 
ing burden should not be permitted to 
imperil the fundamental purposes of 


life insurance. It went on record as 
favoring for the present the continu- 
ance of restrictions and conditions for 
the prevention of hoarding, speculation 
or the use of life insurance equities for 


unnecessary investment or banking 
needs. 
“The New York Department is in 


full accord with that policy. In the 
opinion of the Department the facts in 
this state justify for the present the 
continuance of the restrictions as 
modified.” 

Amendment No. 3 to rules and regu- 
lations follows: 

“The rules and regulations with re- 
spect to policy loans and surrender: 
values are amended to provide for cash 
loans, surrender or withdrawal values 
in the following cases in addition to 
provisions of regulations heretofore 
issued: 

Where lepositor has a withdrawal 
! terms of a deposit agree- 
withdr aWals shall be allowed in in- 





claim or matured 
ndowment r on account of dividends 
rued since that date 
Up to the extent of the loan value « 


policy. the comr 
¥ I my 


f 

any may make a oar 

addition to any other loan 
t Depart 

of prem- 
ts 


id thereon the 


arrying out of any other transactior 
n to a policy and the net amount 
remaining with the company is only a few 
i in fact so small as not tc 
1e bookkeeping expense of keep- 
ng the account open, full payment may 
% made and the account closed 
GEORGE 8. VAN SCHAICK, 
Superintendent of Insurance 
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Old Age Dependency 


(Concluded from page 15) 


income that has been going to wages 
and salaries up to 1926 is shown in the 
following table adapted from King’s 
“National Income” and “Wealth and 
Income.” 


Year Share of Share of National 
Employees all others Incom«é 

1850 36% 64% 100° 
18¢ 37 63 100 
1870 49 51 100 
1880 2 i8 1¢ 

1890 3 47 100 
1900 +7 53 100 
1910 2 18 1 

1920 57 4:3 100 
1926 57 43 100 


The issue is in reality between 
security and progress. If we are will- 
ing to accept our present average plane 
of living and to progress no higher in 
wages and incomes, we can do as Eng- 
land and Germany have done and 
make the idle more secure and the 
elderly more idle, but only at the sacri- 
fice of our average plane of living. If 
the nation aspires to higher wages, 
less of poverty, and a lower cost of 
living, we must continue to increase 
production faster than _ population. 
Under normal conditions now, our pro- 
duction is increasing 3 or 4 per cent 
a year while population increases 1% 
per cent a year. It is this difference 
that makes for a higher plane of living. 
Any attempt to increase the plane of 
living of the elderly by taking away 
from those who are now supporting in- 
dustry, may succeed in increasing the 
plane of living of the elderly but will 
lower the average plane of living of 
the community. 


Depression Cause 


The present depression was not 
caused by overproduction nor by excess 
of savings. It was caused by a decline 
in the price level which was not ac- 
companied by a decline of costs of pro- 
duction. As a consequence employers 
were compelled to sacrifice first their 
profits, and then their organizations 
by dismissing employees. Their alter- 
native was bankruptcy. The experience 
has demonstrated that when prices do 
decline seriously, cost must also come 
down. 


Schriver in Louisville 

Lester O. Schriver, vice-president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, was the principal speaker at a 
meeting of Louisville Association mem- 
bers held last week in that city. 


Lincoln National Opens 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Office 


Formal opening of the new Pitts- 
burgh offices of the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Co. of Fort Wayne was 
celebrated April 1 with a special sales 
congress by the company’s representa- 
tives in western Pennsylvania. S. M. 
Thompson, general agent, was in 
charge. Vice-President A. L. Dern and 
assistant secretary and auditor at- 
tended from the home office. 


Great Republic G. A. 


Albert J. Johnson, a successful per- 
sonal producer, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Great Republic Life 
at Pasadena, Calif. 


To Enter California 


The Great American Life, of Hous- 
ton, Tex., has applied to the Insurance 
Commissioner of California for license 
to solicit business in that state. 





We Have 


Openings 


For Aggressive District Managers in 26 States 


and the District of Columbia, paying liberal 


first year commissions and non-forfeitable 


monthly renewals. 


Our policies consist of a wide range of low 


cost participating contracts, designed to meet 


today’s economic conditions. 


We also have attractive Annuities and Juvenile 


policies. 


For complete particulars write 
F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 


LIFE 


ORGANIZED !I90! 





COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Assets Exceeding $16,000,000.00 
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Bills Passed in Closing- 
Days of N. Y. Legislature 


ALBANY, April 12—During the clos- 
ing days of the legislative session these 
bills in relaticn to insurance were 
passed and sent to the governor. 

Senator Dunnigan, two bills identi- 
cal in composition of board but differ- 
ing in powers conferred on it “an act 
to amend the Insurance Law in rela- 
tion to the creation and powers of an 
advisory Insurance Board.” Both in- 
sert two new sections, 450 and 451, to 
be effective immediately. 

Assemblyman Alexander H. Garn- 
jost, amending subdivision 4, section 
16, Insurance law, to include insurance 
stocks owned by affiliates as direct in- 
vestments of the investing insurer. 

Senator D. T. O’Brien, amending sub- 
divisions 3 and 4, section 71l-a, Insur- 
ance law, relative to mutual life, health 
and casualty corporations by requiring 
filing with superintendent as condition 
precedent to the filing of a certificate 
of intention, a surety bond for $15,000, 
conditioned on return to subscribers of 
advanced premium payments if organi- 
zation is not completed within one year. 

Senator William T. Byrne, amending 
subdivision 4, section 231, Insurance 
law, relative to benefits payable from 
fraternal benefit societies. 

Senator D. T. O’Brien, amending sub- 
division 12, section 16, Insurance law, 
by extending from July 1, 1933, to July 
1, 1935, the period in which domestic 
corporations, other than life, are per- 
mitted to hold securities illegal for in- 
vestment where they cannot be disposed 
of without financial loss. 

Senator D. T. O’Brien, amending sub- 
division 4, section 554-b, Criminal Code, 
for licensing insurers, employees, of- 
fiers and agents engaged in the busi- 
ness of giving bail; bond to be filed 
must first be approved by the attorney 
general as to from and by the insur- 
ance superintendent as to sufficiency. 

Senator William T. Byrne, amending 
subdivision 4, section 231, Insurance 
law, relative to benefits payable from 
fraternal benefit societies. 

Senator D. T. O’Brien, amending sec- 
tion 18, Insurance law, relative to valu- 
ation of assets of insurance corpora- 
tions so that application of resolution 
of committee on valuation of securities 
of insurance commissioners convention 
will not conflict with the rule of amor- 
tization provided in the section. 
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Uniformity in Emergency Regulations 
Approved by Commissioners 





Thirty-one Insurance Commissioners and Superintendents Meet in 
Chicago and Adopt Resolutions; Special Committee to Study 
Situation and Report at June Meeting 





CHICAGO, April 11—Answering the demands of the life insurance 
business itself for uniformity in emergency regulations promulgated 
by the several States, the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners here on Saturday approved the form of such a code. 

The approved regulations affecting the limitations on policy loans 
and cash surrender values follow closely the regulations now in effect 
in Illinois, but of course they do not become effective until the com- 


missioners individually issue their own 
proc:amations. However, the action of 
the 31 commissioners and superinten- 
dents in approving the code here was 
lauded by life insurance executives at- 
tending the meeting. 

Many of these executives now feel 
that the date for the lifting of the 
limitations entirely has been brought 
considerably closer, because with a plan 
underway whereby the companies can 
treat all of their policyholders alike, 
they soon can more quickly achieve the 
original intention of the suspension 
proclamations—to permit the com- 
panies to prepare themselves to meet 
any demand and to. prevent unwise 
withdrawals by hoarders. 

The withdrawal limitation of $100 
per individual, except for certain ex- 
traordinary needs, is continued. 

These other condtions are listed as 
follows: 

For the purpose of meeting all taxes 
and interest or principal payments on 
mortgages on homesteads, including 
residences and farms, belonging to the 
policyholder; for the purpose of pay- 
ment of hospital, medical and funeral 
expenses for the immediate members 
of the assured’s family who are de- 
pendent on him for support, and on 
applications pending when the regula- 
tions were adopted the company may 
allow payments after careful examina- 
tion of the circumstances. 

The payment of death claims, disa- 
bility benefits, matured endowments 
and annuities is expressly provided for. 

Following is the resolutions adopted 
by the commissioners: 

This convention affirms its confidence 
in life insurance as an institution. It 
believes that the crisis which necessi- 





tated a partial moratorium is passing. 

The primary purpose of life insur- 
ance is the payment of death claims, 
matured endowments, annuities and 
disability benefits. 

Subordinate to this are the contract 
provisions relating to the withdrawal 
of the policyholder’s cash equity. 

This convention recognizes that an 
unrestricted and unjust banking bur- 
den should not be allowed to imperil 
the objective which sacrifice and unself- 
ishness have bought. At the same time 
full recognition is given to the sanctity 
of contracts. Any governmental ac- 
tion affecting the enforcement of a con- 
tract must be imperative from the 
standpoint of the public welfare. 

This convention records itself as fav- 
oring for the present the continuance of 
restrictions and conditions on life in- 
surance companies for the prevention 
of hoarding, speculation or the use of 
life insurance equities for unnecessary 
investment or banking needs. 

This convention recognizes that there 
is a desirability for uniformity of ac- 
tion by the supervisory officials of the 
respective States. To take care how- 
ever of variant laws, rules and regula- 
tions, this convention recommends that 
each State adopt the rule of comity 
and make provision for the recognition 
in other States of the requirements of 
such States as to residents therein, but 
not so as to affect the payment of death 
claims, matured endowments, disability 
payments, annuities and installments 
on supplementary contracts. 

This convention further directs its 
president to appoint a committee of 
five members to make further investi- 
gations as to the facts concerning pol- 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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World's Mercantile Fleet 
Diminishing 

The world’s mercantile fleet is dimin- 
ishing according to records kept by the 
Motor Ship. It reports that during the 
past six months the total orders 
throughout the world for new ships are 
76, of 266,450 tons gross. Motor ships 
represent two-thirds of the tonnage, 
namely, 175,600 tons gross, and steam- 
ers only one-third, while the power of 
the machinery to be installed in the oil- 
engined vessels is four times that to 
be fitted in the steamers. The average 
speed of the motor ships is 14% knots, 
while that of the steamers is 11% 
knots. The ships lost or broken up dur- 
ing the period under review total far 
more than the orders for new tonnage. 


Idle Shipping More Than 
12,000,000 Tons Gross 


In spite of a decrease in ships there 
seem at the present quite enough and 
to spare to take care of the business 
that is to be had at the present time. 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce estimates that at the beginning 
of 1933 the amount of the world’s idle 
shipping was 12,649,000 tons gross, 
compared with 14,054,009 tons gross at 
the middle of 1932. This is stated to 
be the first decrease since the beginning 
of 1930, but it is pointed out that the 
decrease was of a negative character, 
being due chiefly to dismantling of old 
tonnage and the curtailment of new 
construction rather than to the reab- 
sorption of shipping into trade. This 
country had the largest amount of ship- 
ping idle at the beginning of this year, 
with 3,588,000 tons gross laid up, com- 
pared with 3,425,000 tons idle on July 
1, and 3,031,000 tons idle on Jan. 1, 
1932. Great Britain had the second 
largest total, with 3,096,000 tons laid 
up on Jan. 1, 1933, compared with 
3,113,000 tons on Jan. 1, 1932. 





Philadelphia Leads 
Them All 


Philadelphia has a right to feel 
proud of the fact that it was the win- 
ner of the grand award in the fire 
waste contest held last year. The an- 
nouncement was made last Friday in 
Washington at the annual meeting of 
the National Fire Waste Council by 
George W. Booth, chairman of the con- 
test grading committee. Philadelphia 
made the best record of any of the 332 
cities competing. The award will be 
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presented at the annual meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
to be held next month. The complete 
list of winning cities and those receiv- 
ing honorable mention is as follows: 

Class 1, cities of more than 500,000 
population: First, Philadelphia; hon- 
orable mention, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Borough of 
Queens, New York City. 

Class 2, 250,000 to 500,000 popula- 
tion: First, Cincinnati; honorable men- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y.; Providence, 
R. I.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Portland, 
Ore.; New Orleans, La.; Washington, 
D. C.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Paul, 


Minn.; Toledo, Ohio, and Louisville, 
Ky. 
Class 3, 100,000 to 250,000 popula- 


tion: First, Grand Rapids, Mich.; hon- 
orable mention, Hartford, Conn.; Can- 
ton, Ohio; Honolulu, Hawaii; Wichita, 
Kan.; El Paso, Tex.; San Antonio, 
Tex.; Long Beach, Cal.; Evansville, 
Ind.; Youngstown, Ohio, and Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Class 4, 50,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion: First, Lakewood, Ohio; honor- 
able mention, Asheville, N. C.; Lan- 
sing, Mich.; Topeka, Kan.; Pasadena, 
Cal.; Fresno, Cal.; Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Austin, Tex.; Durham, N. C.; Savan- 
nah, Ga., and Evanston, III. 


Class 5, 20,000 to 50,000 population: 


First, Elyria, Ohio; honorable men- 
tion, Owensboro, Ky.; Moline, IIL; 
Newburgh, N. Y.; Norristown, Pa.; 


Mason City, lowa; Lebanon, Pa.; Mus- 
kegon, Mich.; Maplewood, N. J.; Battle 
Creek, Mich., and Mishawaka, Ind. 

Class 6, under 20,000 population: 
First, Albany, Ga.; honorable men- 
tion, Valley City, N. D.; Fremont, 
Mich.; Hanover, Pa.; Pottstown, Pa.; 
Hastings, Neb.; Pekin, Ill.; Colfax, 
Wash.; Perryton, Tex.; Cynthiana, 
Ky., and Bluefield, W. Va. 





Farmers Often Careless 
With Fire 


Careless use of fire in connection 
with farming operations, as in the 
burning of brush, clearing ditch banks, 
etc., was responsible for more than 300 
forest fires in Maryland during 1932, 
according to a report of F. W. Besley, 
state forester. This figure amounts to 
about one-fourth of all forest fires 
started in the state during the past 
year, the report points out, and all 
could have been prevented through care 
and a little forethought. During the 
last seven years that records have been 
kept by the State Department of For- 
estry, nearly 1500 fires, started 


through carelessness, have been re- 
corded, and the property damage has 
amounted to $383,000. 

The Maryland law, it is pointed out, 
places entire responsibility for costs 
and damages upon the individual who 
permits the fire to escape and, as the 
escape of fire is considered prima-facie 
proof of carelessness or negiect, fla- 
grant violators are subject to fine or 
imprisonment or both. 





Fire Insurance in Canada 


During 1932 


Fire insurance premiums written in 
Canada during the year 1932 decreased 
by $3,868,098, or 7.45 per cent below 
the amount written in 1931, the total 
for 1932 being, after deducting licensed 
reinsurance, $48,060,874. Of this 
amount Canadian companies wrote 
$9,877,873, British companies $20,214,- 
324, and foreign companies $17,968,677, 
these amounts being less than the cor- 
responding amounts for 1931 by 4.79 
per cent, 6.97 per cent and 9.37 per 
cent respectively. 

The losses incurred, less licensed re- 
insurance, decreased from $31,279,133 
in 1931 to $30,920,891 in 1932, the av- 
erage ratio of losses to premiums 
written being for 1932 64.34 per cent 
as compared with 60.23 per cent for 
1931. The ratio for Canadian compa- 
nies was 54.61 per cent, for British 
companies 61.82 per cent, and for for- 
eign companies 72.52 per cent. Ad- 
justing the written premiums for the 
reduction in unearned premium reserve 
the ratio of losses incurred to pre- 
miums earned is 63.76 per cent, being 
for Canadian companies 65 per cent, 
for British companies 59.30 per cent, 
and for foreign companies 68.14 per 
cent. 


Pres. Gandy's 
Busy Month 


C. H. Gandy, president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, may find it necessary to take 
to the air in order to “make” all the 
conventions at which he is scheduled 
to speak during the latter part of May. 

The conventions he expects to attend 
during May are: Alabama Association, 
Birmingham, May 11-12; South Caro- 
lina convention, Greenville, May 12-13; 
Arkansas convention, Hot Springs, 
May 19-20; American Association of 
General Agents meeting, Atlanta, May 
22-23, and the Texas convention, Cor 
pus Christi, May 25-26. 
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How the Fire Underwriter 
Should Visualize the Reports 


An interesting and instructive article 
on the way in which a fire underwriter 
visualizes the risk from the daily re- 
port is contributed by A. F. Muenter, 
assistant secretary of the Fireman’s 
Fund Group, of San Francisco, to the 
company’s house organ, the Fireman’s 
Fund Record. Mr. Muenter says that 
every fire risk involves two hazards, 
the physical and the moral or personal. 
Following an explanation of what may 
be termed the class experience knowl- 
edge the good underwriter must have 
in considering each policy, he enumer- 
ates 10 elements which must also be 
a part of his consideration of a risk 
as follows: 

lst—Construction of the building, 
which can be ascertained from the fire 
map showing the structural features; 

2nd—Nature of the occupancies; 

3rd—Hazards involved in the risk, 
as well as in other occupancies, and 
the safeguards to minimize them; 
4th—The existence of fire doors to 
separate units of a building and 
whether they are single or double doors, 
automatic and/or approved; 
5th—Maintenance or housekeeping; 
6th—Exposures and the minimizing 
of them by metal frames and wire glass 
windows or other “cut-offs”; 
7th—Location for the business con- 
ducted and the business prospects; 

&8th—Fire protection, both public and 
private; 

9th—Study of the form attached to 
the policy for undesirable clauses; 

10th—Amount of insurance to value. 

Mr. Muenter also stresses the neces- 
sity of the cooperation of the agent, for 
he can be the underwriter on the 
ground, writing policies only after in- 
spection and for proper amounts in 
relation to values on risks which he 
can approve. 


An English View 


The Review, of London, in discussing 
the effect of what it terms the Amer- 
ican banking crisis on insurance, after 
explaining what the effect upon insur- 
ance was because of England going off 
the gold standard, asks how does Brit- 
ish insurance stand in the United 
States. All the British composite offices 
—except one—it says, are very greatly 
interested in United States business, 
and, as the editor expresses it, must 
of course stand on their own feet. He 
continues: “It occurred to mind, how- 
ever, that British offices operating in 
the United States were always very 
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much more concerned with an endeavor 

to get an underwriting profit rather | 
than an investment profit, in which 

matter they were in contrast with the | 
American offices; it followed that they 
invested much more conservatively than 
did their American colleagues, and al- 
though it does not follow that they 
were not also seriously affected by the 
depreciation in security values there 
would on general considerations be 
greater safety in their conservatism. 
That greater conservatism is probably 
having a beneficial effect in other ways. 
Enquiries we have been able to make 
indicate that there has been a very | 
definite advantage accruing to British | 
companies. It is a matter on which it | 
is undesirable to be too explicit, but | 
the volume of business accruing to Brit- | 
ish companies, and expressing itself | 
also in their treaty reinsurances, has | 
shown a decided increase. Incidentally | 
one factor in favor of British insurance 
companies, we are told, is the consider- | 
ation that there is in practically all | 
cases, a big uncalled liability on the 

shares, whereas American capital | 
stock is always fully paid. That is the 

point which does not greatly appeal to | 
us, because we have very little regard | 
for uncalled capital, but in a crisis and | 
with a foreign community it may be a | 
decided steadying factor. Also we un- | 
derstand there has been a very real | 
appreciation of the advantage of the 

world-wide spread of the business of | 
British companies in its steadying ef- 

fect on insurance finance and affairs 

generally. On the whole, therefore, we | 
understand British companies stand in 

rather an advantageous position in the 

crisis, although there must have been | 
a bad check to ordinary commercial 

business.” 





Favor Postponing of Payments 
The majority of the leading fire 
insurance executives of the west are 
very sympathetic to the idea of post- 
poning the payment of fire insurance | 


losses for a period of sixty days in ac- | 
cordance with the terms of the policy. 

This question is on the agenda for | 
the annual meeting of the association | 
at White Sulphur Springs, April 11 and 
12, and the recent action of the S. E. | 
U. A. in making the waiting period | 
mandatory in that territory is expected | 
to have considerable influence with the 
W. U. A. members. 

The governing committee has recom- 
mended the readoption of the waiting 
period, and it is believed that it now is 
being used voluntarily by most of the 
companies. 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


Y old friend Douglas Tendren 

came into the office to see me a 
couple of days ago. As usual, I was 
delighted to see him. He looked the 
picture of health. His cheeks were 
rosy. His eyes glistened. He walked 
with the springy gait of Spring. “How 
are you?” I needlessly asked. “Never 
finer,” he said. “Who would not feel 
fine when, as Milton’s proud-pied April, 
dressed in all his trim puts a gay spirit 
of youth in everything.” So beautiful 
was the day, even for Philadelphia, 
that for once I decided not to be an old 
pundit and inform him that Milton 
never said it and that even Shakespeare 
did not say it exactly as he had quoted. 

* * * 

O I said, “And how’s business?” 
8 “Never finer,” repeated D. Tendren. 
I was glad to hear such encouraging 
words. Not every one of the countless 
insurance men I meet have said that 
to me during the past few months. So 
I said to him that I was delighted to 
hear him say that and added that I 
presumed he was very busy. “Busy,” 
he exploded, “I’ll say I’m busy. I was 
never busier in my life. I am like the 
little busy bee, improving each shining 
hour and gathering honey all the day.” 

* * * 

Mt HAT particular line are you 
stressing most?” I inquired, for 

here, quite likely, would be the infor- 
mation required for a good lesson of 
advice and hope to other agents. “I’m 
building one of the handsomest bars 
down in my basement you ever saw,” 
he replied, greatly to my astonishment. 
“Of course I’m doing it all myself 
for, believe me, fellow, it’s some job. 
But I’ve got a carpenter to help me and 
when it is done you’ll think you’re back 
in the Golden Age at the Knickerbocker 
bar in New York. I’m going to have 
a big mirror back of it and a lot of 


| easy chairs and a free lunch and some 


paintings appropriate for the walls.” 
a aa + 

4 HAT will you do with the fur- 

nace and the laundry?” I asked. 
“The what?” he said. “The furnace and 
the laundry. Aren’t they in the base- 
ment?” “Oh, them,” he said, “I threw 
the furnace out and had the laundry 


| moved up into the master’s bed room.” 


“But how can you sleep in the bed room 
if you have the laundry there?” I per- 
sisted. “I won’t sleep there,” he said, 
“I’m having the bed moved down in the 
basement right next to the bar.” 
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Uniformity in Emergency Regulations 
Approved by Commissioners 


(Concluded from page 27 


icy loans and surrender values and to 
report the same together with recom- 
mendations for further action at the 
June convention meeting. 

Identical conditions do not prevail 
throughout all the 48 States. Laws are 
divergent, as well as economic condi- 
tions. The validity of emergency pow- 
ers granted commissioners of insurance 
undoubtedly depend upon their neces- 
sity under the police power as deter- 
mined by the conditions in the precise 
jurisdiction where exercised and not 
elsewhere. 

However, this convention recom- 
mends as a guide to the various States 
the following samplet set of limitations 
on policy loans and surrender values: 


|. Loans and Cash Surrender Values 


Until further order you shall sus- 
pend the payment of all cash surrender 
values and the making of policy loans 
under all policies, except, 

(a) That you may make a loan or 
allow a cash surrender value on any 
policy solely for the purpose of having 
such loan or cash surrender value ap- 
plied to the payment of any premium 
or obligation of the policyholder to your 
company. 

(b) In addition to the above, in cases 
of necessity you may also make a loan 
to any one person on a policy issued 
to him not exceeding $100. 


2. Additional Payments Permitted for Speci- 
tied Purposes 

In addition to the above, loans may 
be made and cash surrender values or 
funds or dividends on deposit paid on 
proper showing and satisfactory evi- 
dence that no other funds are obtain- 
able for the following special uses: 

1. For the purpose of meeting all 
taxes and interest or principal pay- 
ments on mortgages on homesteads, in- 
cluding residences and farms, belong- 
ing to the policyholder. 

2. For the purpose of payment of 
hospital, medical and funeral expenses 
for the immediate members of the as- 
sured’s family who are dependent upon 
him for support. 

In all such cases as much of the loan 
value or cash surrender value or funds 
or dividends on deposit may be paid 
up to the full amount thereof, as may 
be absolutely necessary to meet the 
needs of the policyholder. 
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3. Applications Pending 

Where an application for a loan or 
surrender value was pending on the 
date of this order companies will be 
permitted to make such payments, pro- 
vided the application was made in good 
faith to cover engagements made by 
the policyholder prior to the date of 
our order, and provided a complete and 
satisfactory showing is made under 
oath that the failure to complete the 
apptication would subject the policy- 
holder to material loss or hardship. No 
payment should be made, however, 
without personal investigation of the 
circumstances by a representative of 
the company. 


4. Industrial Insurance 

In any case of great need on the 
part of a holder of an industrial life 
policy, ascertained through personal in- 
vestigation of the circumstances by a 
representative of the company, you 
may pay or allow for the relief of such 
industrial policyholder a cash surren- 
der value to any one person for any 
of your industrial policies on the life 
of such policyholder or on the life 
or lives of any member or members of 
such industrial policyholder’s immedi- 
ate family, not exceeding $100. 


5. Sums on Deposit 

A. Present Deposits. 

No such company shall pay any sum 
deposited with it or allowed to accumu- 
late in its possession under any policy 
except that such company may 

a. Pay the interest on any such sum 
at the due date thereof; 

b. Pay any principal sum which 
shall become due without the exercise 
of the option of withdrawal; 

c. Pay any installments of such sums 
according to contract now or hereafter 
in force; 

d. Permit the application thereof to 
the payment of any premium or any 
obligation to the company of the per- 
son to whose credit said sums are held; 

e. Where the depositor has a with- 
drawal option under the terms of the 
deposit agreement, allow the with- 
drawal in any calendar month of not 
to exceed 5 per cent of the amount to 
his or her credit not to exceed two 
hundred dollars ($200) per month. 


B. Future Deposits. 
The company may pay, without re- 











strictions, any sums deposited with it 
since the date of this order, in cash or 
deposited as the proceeds of a death 
claim or matured endowment, or on 
account of dividends accrued since that 
date. 


6. Loans Account Premiums Hereafter Paid 
in Cash 

The company may to the extent of 
the loan value stated in the policy make 
a loan thereon, in addition to any other 
loan herein authorized equal to the 
total amount of premiums paid thereon 
to the company in cash since the date 
of this order. 


7. Minor Exceptions 


Where payments are permitted under 
these regulations to any policyholder 
and the net amount remaining with the 
company is only a few dollars and in 
fact so small as not to warrant the 
bookkeeping expense of keeping the ac- 
count open, full payment may be made 
and the account closed. 


8. Dividends to Stockholders 

During the stay of policy loan and 
cash surrender value payments, you 
shall not declare or pay any dividends 
to stockholders. 

9. Payments of Death Benefits, Disability 
Benefits, Matured Endowments and An- 
nuities 

Nothing herein contained is to ex- 
cuse or prevent the payment of death 
benefits, disability benefits, matured en- 
dowments or annuities, which must con- 
tinue to be met promptly by all com- 
panies. 

10. Companies of Other States—Reciprocity 

Where the emergency rules and reg- 
ulations of a supervising authority or 
the law of any other State of the 

United States shall require conditions 

or action in conflict with the foregoing 

rules and regulations of this depart- 
ment, then in that event such rules and 
regulations of this department may be 
modified to permit the company to com- 
ply in good faith with the requirement 
of the supervising authority of such 
State. 





Marine Underwriters Elect 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Association of Marine Underwriters of 
the United States was held recently 
in New York City. All officers were 
reelected as follows: President, S. 
D. McComb; vice-president, Henry H. 
Reed, Insurance Co. of North America, 
and secretary-treasurer, J. T. Byrne, 
Talbot-Bird & Co. E. G. Driver is ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association. 
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Globe & Rutgers Present 


Plan for Reorganization 


Oppose Liquidation Plea of 
Commissioner Van Schaick; 
Ordered to File Final Papers 
by Next Saturday 


On Tuesday of this week a justice 
of the Supreme Court of New York 
heard the plea of the Globe & Rutgers 
Insurance Company in which it at- 
tempted to show cause why the com- 
pany should not be taken over for 
liquidation by Superintendent of In- 
surance George S. Van Schaick. De- 
cision was reserved until Friday. 

Superintendent Van Schaick applied 
for an order of liquidation of the com- 
pany on April 8 after a period of al- 
most two weeks during which time the 
company was under a rehabilitation 
order. Efforts to work out a plan by 
which the company might continue in 
business were in the hands of a special 
reorganization committee. The Insur- 
ance Department’s representatives in 
the case are Special Deputies Richard 
A. Brennan and Albert N. Butler. The 
superintendent’s petition was urged on 
the court Tuesday by Joseph C. H. 
Flynn, assistant attorney general, and 
John C. Farber, special counsel for the 
Department. 

While the company 
rehabilitation order, cancellation of at 
least 75 per cent of its business except 
treaties, it is believed, was effected. 

Superintendent Van Schaick desires 
to proceed with liquidation, it is be- 
lieved, because no sufficiently definite 
plan for reorganization has been yet 
put forward and because the general 
direction of reorganization plans in- 
volves heavy sacrifices by claimants of 
the company. 

The reorganization committee, mean- 
while, is making a determined effort to 
save the company. E. C. Jameson, 
president of the Globe & Rutgers, 
states that irrespective of whether or 
not an order for liquidation is made, 
the reorganization plans will proceed. 

The plan, outlined at the hearing, 
which the company wished to submit 
to the creditors, would ask them to ac- 
cept another class of preferred stock 
instead of pressing their claims. It was 
stated that not more than 1,200,000 
shares of such stock would be issued 
at $1.50 a share and that it would be 
non-cumulative for two years, after 

(Concluded on page 36) 


was under the 


Annual Statement of Union 
& Phenix Espanol 


An examination of the statement of 
the United States branch of the Union 
& Phenix Espanol Insurance Company 
of Madrid, discloses that this carrier 
came through the year 1932 with an 
increase in written business over the 
preceding year, and an increase also 
in surplus, whilst maintaining a favor- 
able loss ratio and a good distribution 
of conservatively invested assets. The 
company, which is managed in this 
country by Fester, Fothergill and Har- 
tung, in New York, writes fire reinsur- 
ance here. 

The company’s financial statement as 
of Dec. 31, 1932, shows total assets 
of $2,150,297. The greater part of these 
funds are in bonds, total investments 
of this nature amounting to $2,018,718. 
They are distributed as follows: United 
States Government, $20,396; municipal, 
$359,455; railroad, $1,578,055, and pub- 
lic utilities, $60,812. Above valuations 
are at Convention values. 

The company lists its cash in banks 
at $82,875. Other assets are $17,788 
due by ceding companies, $29,238 in 
accrued interest, and miscellaneous 
items totaling $1,679. The company 
carries no stocks in its investment port- 
folio. 

The company’s reserve strength ‘is 
notab!e. The reserve for unearned pre- 
miums amounts to $915,877, the reserve 
for outstanding losses to $147,733. The 
reserve for taxes is $24,952; for ex- 
penses, $14,889. 

In addition to a special reserve of 
$100,000, the company has set up a 
contingency reserve of $153,188. When 
the company sets forth its surplus as 
$793,658, it excludes those reserves, so 
that the surplus figure as given repre- 
sents actual market values. 


Baltimore Considering 
Self Insurance 


BALTIMORE, April 12—A move to have 
the city carry its own fire insurance 
was made by Mayor Jackson this week 
after a conference with R. Walter 
Graham, city comptroller and custodian 
of city property. 

The mayor wrote to Mr. Graham, 
approving a suggestion that a com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the 
proposition. Insurance now carried by 
the city amounts to $18,000,000, at an 
annual average cost of approximately 
$71,000 in premiums. 


Eightieth Anniversary of 
Home Insurance Co. 





President Kurth Dines Fellow 

Officers and Department 
Heads in Celebration of 
Event 





In recognition of the 80th anni- 
versary of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, President Wilfred 
Kurth will dine his fellow officers, de- 
partmental heads and supervisors at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria this evening. 
An interesting souvenir program which 
will be distributed at the dinner repro- 
duces the first financial statement of 
the company issued on January 28, 
1854, and on the opposite page, the 
January 1, 1933, statement appears. 
The comparison of major items is as 
follows: 


1854 1933 
$500,060.00 Cash Capital $12,000, 000.00 
190,442.11 Income 44,298, 885.60 
43,370.78 Disbursements 41,872,327.95 
647,071.33 Assets 98,030,337.08 
33,657.82 Cash in Banks 6,691,680.46 


The original statement was signed 
by S. L. Loomis, as president and 
Charles J. Martin, secretary. 

It is known that agents of the com- 
pany have been busy securing a wide 
variety of choice business which has 
been sent in as complimentary to Pres- 
ident Kurth and the occasion, and the 
presentation of this business is ex- 
pected to be a highlight of the dinner. 

Vice-president Harold V. Smith will 
act as toastmaster of the dinner and 
among the speakers will be: Charles 
L. Tyner, chairman of the board; 
Frank E. Burke, vice-president; Vin- 
cent P. Wyatt, vice-president and sec- 
retary, and John A. Campbell, vice- 
president and secretary. 

The Home started in the insurance 
business at what seemed a very inop- 
portune time. The great fire in New 
York in December, 1835, involving 4 
loss of twenty million dollars had re- 
duced most of the existing fire insur- 
ance companies to bankruptcy. Ten 
years later, July, 1845, the Broad 
Street fire had wiped out practically 
every insurance company in the city. 
The launching of the Home was char- 
acterized as a “wild and reckless eXx- 
periment.” The comptroller of the 
state in 1850 warned stock companies 
not to extend their operations into 
other states. But the founders of the 
company persevered and with an initial 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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States Policy on Central 
West and Wayne Surety 


Deputy-Custodian Manager 
Ketchum Says Reinsurance for 
Companies is Being Con- 


sidered 





Jay C. Ketchum, deputy-custodian 
manager for the Central West Casualty 
Company and the Wayne Surety Com- 
pany, of Detroit, who was deputized to 
act in that capacity by Insurance Com- 
missioner Gauss, of Michigan, follow- 
ing an order by Judge Vincent M. Bren- 
nan, on the commissioner’s petition, has 
announced that reinsurance of all lines 
except surety bonds, the rejection of 
any new business and suspension of all 
payments except for necessary office 
operating expenses and expenses in- 
curred in conserving the assets, will 
mark his policy in relation to the com- 
panies. 

Mr. Ketchum has written to the 
agents stating that several reinsurance 
and direct writing companies have been 
approached on the subject of reinsur- 
ance but that negotiations have not 
reached a point where definite assur- 
ance can be given that reinsurance will 
be effected. Liability of the companies 
under their depository bonds, it is said, 
is impossible of determination at this 
time. The Central West signed bonds 
for some $12,000,000 in state deposits 
in the two big national banks of De- 
troit now under conservators and both 
companies provided a_ considerable 
volume of additional bond coverage for 
state and other governmental deposits. 

Mr. Ketchum says that since there 
has been no change in financial condi- 
tion, however, he must assume the at- 
titude that policies provide as complete 
protection as at any time in the past, 
while the depository bonds were being 
written and that if policyholders or 
agents wish to terminate contracts by 
cancellation they may do so only in ac- 
cordance with terms of the contracts in- 
volved. Those wishing cancellation 
will have claims for return premiums, 
it is stated. 

He promises to maintain an adequate 
claim department, defend suits, in- 
vestigate claims and carry on as nearly 
& normal business as possible, under 
the conditions prevailing until com- 
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New Jersey Underwriters Cite 
Compensation Abuses 


The Casualty Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New Jersey in a report made to 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, has charged that practices by 
certain lawyers and physicians were 
increasing workmen’s compensation in- 
surance costs to a point where indus- 
tries were being driven from the State 
and that the companies writing the 
coverage are on the verge of with- 
drawal. Statistics cited in the report 
tend to show that the average cost has 
risen from $230 per case in 1927 to 
$326 in 1931, caused chiefly by the ad- 
ministration of permanent-partial dis- 
ability classification cases which pro- 
vide opportunity for expert medical 
testimony. 

The report alleges that in Jersey 
City and Newark groups of doctors and 
lawyers were obtaining the maximum 
fees allowed under the law and that 
doctors were making from $500 to 
$750 a week for examinations over 
which individually they spent no more 
than ten minutes’ time. 


Form New Agency 

Cuicaco, ILL. April 12—L. A. 
Krafft, formerly with the New Century 
Casualty and the Lloyds Insurance 
Company of America, and Harry J. 
Kafka, formerly Chicago manager of 
the Central West Casualty, have 
formed a new agency to begin opera- 
tions April 15. It will represent the 
Trinity Universal, of Dallas, and the 
Central Surety & Insurance, of Kansas 
City, at the start. 








plete determination of the companies’ 
financial condition can be made. If the 
companies prove solvent they will be 
turned back to the stockholders, and, 
if not, liquidation will proceed under 
court direction. 

Some time ago the Michigan Insur- 
ance Department licensed the Wayne 
Surety, which, it was stated, was re- 
insuring the Depository bond business 
of the Central West Casualty. It was 
headed by Hal H. Smith, president of 
the Central West and was capitalized 
at $250,000, with $25,000 surplus. 





Next Commissioner of Mo. 
Promises Cooperation 


———es 


Expresses Hope for Minimum of 
Wrecks and Maximum of Pro- 
tection and Service During His 
Administration 


St. Louis, Mo., April 12—Helpful 
cooperation with the insurance com- 
panies in working out the problems that 
have developed through the world-wide 
depression is assured by Robert Emmet 
O’Malley of Kansas City, Mo., who is 
expected to succeed Col. Joseph B. 
Thompson as State Superintendent of 
Insurance for Missouri within the next 
few weeks. 

Although Col. Thompson’s term of 
office ordinarily would not terminate be- 
fore June 30, it is understood that he 
has made a new connection and will 
tender his resignation to Governor Park 
at a very early date, probably before 
the end of April. When he will leave 
office is not yet certain except that it 
will be before the end of his appointive 
term. 

O’Malley, who is now connected with 
the agency organization of the Mid- 
land Life Insurance Company of Kansas 
City, hasn’t any desire to set the world 
on fire when he takes office. He has 
stated that he realizes that like the 
banks the insurance companies have 
some very acute financial problems at 
the present time and that the best in- 
terest of all policyholders will be 
served by the department endeavoring 
to help in the solution of these prob- 
lems rather than laying down hard 
and fast rules regardless of their con- 
sequences. 

Not having any preceived theories of 
how to run the insurance companies 
Mr. O’Malley will be satisfied if the 
insurance department under his ad- 
ministration will be able to do its part 
in carrying the insurance industry 
through these troublesome times with 
a minimum of wrecks and a maximum 
of protection and service to the men 
and women who depend on insurance 
for protection. 

He was in St. Louis during the past 
week to confer with Democratic friends 
and to meet the heads of various in- 
surance organizations. He was the guest 
of honor at a luncheon given at the 
Noonday Club at noon on April 6. 
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Beer, Breweries and 
Bureau Bulletin 


Well, beer is back, and the casualty 
insurance business has taken due cog- 


nizance of the phenomena, not only, 
perhaps, by numerous welcome home 
parties staged individually and sev- 
erally by members of the profession, 
but by official recognition of certain 
underwriting regulations which have 
been under moth balls for 13 years. 


Hereafter, it is learned from the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, protection of the newly 
legalized 3.2 per cent beverages is re- 
stored in residence burglary policies 
and continued in product public lia- 
bility insurance for breweries. 


Additional Premium 
for Hard Liquors 


Originally, the household 
wines and liquors was included in the 
regular coverage of residence burglary 
policies just as clothing, silverware or 
other valuables. After the Eighteenth 
Amendment had outlawed everything 
drinkable above % of 1 per cent, the 
companies excluded the coverages from 
their regular policies. It was possible 
to obtain a special policy to protect 
stores of liquors which had been car- 
ried over legally from the old days, 
but the rates were high on account of 
the hazard. These still must be cov- 
ered specifically at an additional pre- 
mium, and nothing can be done about 
it until the constitutional proscription 
has been removed. 


store of 


What About Those 
Brewery Horses? 

Under product public liability poli- 
cies brewers will find it possible to se- 
cure protection for their liability un- 
der the law because of claims made by 
consumers of malt beverages and which 
result from the effects of any deleteri- 
ous substances which accidentally may 
find their way into bottles or kegs. The 
policy, it must be understood, does not 
indemnify the consumer for any dele- 
terious or delerious effects that may 
result from the normal, prescribed sub- 
stances of the product. The premium 
for this coverage depends upon the 
number of bottles of beer or ale or the 
number of gallons of beverages sold 
in bulk. The bureau, so far, has of- 


fered no advices on the liability poli- 
cies which cover those great beasts of 
song and story—the brewery horses. 


Beer Bonds Open 
Up Lucrative Field 


The return of beer, by the way, may 
open up a lucrative line in the bonding 
field. Several States have already en- 
acted statutes which require all pur- 
veyors of beer to furnish bonds. Agents 
should be alert to seize these opportuni- 
ties as they arise. The necessity for 
immediate coverages assures the pre- 
mium to the first insurance man that 
gets there. 


Contract Bonds on 
Federal Work Projects 


For just about a year now the matter 
of agents’ commissions on certain Fed- 
eral contract bonds has been the sub- 
ject of controversy between the organ- 
ized agents of the country and the 
surety companies. It arose out of a 
small group of contracts which were 
bonded by a pool of companies and on 
which the commissions, due to special 
emergency conditions surrounding the 
projects, were reduced to 10 per cent. 
Later on a number of other projects 
were bonded on the same basis and the 
agents were fearful that the tempo- 
rary concessions which they had agreed 
to make were in danger of being re- 
garded as precedents. A number of 
conferences were held over a _ period 
of several months, the most important 
of which occurred in New York during 
December, 1932. At that time repre- 
sentatives of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, the National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Agents, and a committee of company 
executives reviewed the whole subject, 
and although no publicity attended the 
sessions it was generally understood 
the workable agreements had been ar- 
rived at. 


Tom Moffat's Surety 
Committee Reports 


With the publication now of a re- 
port by Thomas C. Moffat, chairman 
of the surety conference committee of 
the N.A.I.A., the attitude of the agents 
is considerably clarified. Mr. Moffat’s 
statement was issued in lieu of the 
regular report which would have been 
made at the association’s mid-year 
meeting. At the time the meetings were 
being held, The Spectator reported 
that the first concern of the agents was 
assurance that no changes in practices 
and commissions in the fidelity and 





surety business be effected without their 
representatives being advised before- 
hand and ample opportunity afforded 
their committees for conference. This 
principle it is shown by Mr. Moffat’s 
report, has now been firmly established, 
and it appears that the agents associ- 
ations are acquainted with each spe 
cially rated project before the sureties 
are effected. 


Agents Willing to 
Cooperate in Emergency 


Mr. Moffat’s report reveals a com- 
mendable cooperative spirit on the part 
of the agents. Respecting Federal con- 
tracts his report states: “‘Recognizing 
the efforts of the Federal Government 
to relieve existing unemployment by 
speeding up work on Federal projects, 
the producers are willing to make a 
contribution to that effort by agreeing 
to make a 10 per cent top commission 
on such projects and those other public 
works where Federal aid was obtained 
up to Dec. 31, 1933, with a further dis- 
tinct understanding that no precedent 
was created thereby.” 


Direct Writing of 
Federal Fidelity Bonds 


On the matter of Federal fidelity 
bonds, Mr. Moffat’s committee has like- 
wise taken a broad view and expresses 
consideration for the national interests 
concerned. Dealing with large Fed- 
eral fidelity bond schedules which are 
reported to have been written direct 
and without commissions being paid to 
local agents, the committee advises that 
this practice has prevailed only in 
emergency situations saying: 

“The bank holiday and the subject of 
reorganization of many banks through- 
out the country has thrown an added 
responsibility on insurance and par- 
ticularly fidelity and surety companies 
and agents. We recognize that in these 
troublesome times conditions arise 
which require heroic treatment and we 
have expressed to the companies our 
willingness to cooperate so that the 
ship keeps on an even keel. It is gen- 
erally recognized that such emergency 
measures relating to binding and writ- 
ing this class of business may be re 
garded as not forming a precedent for 
the ordinary run of business and that 
as soon as conditions become stabilized 
there should be no grounds for com 
plaint.” 
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More About Gossip 


Under the signature of Stanley May- 
nard, manager of agencies of the 
Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York, the following communi- 
cation has gone forward to all the 
company’s field representatives: 

“Every branch manager and_ all 
other field men of this company should 
justly be proud of the financial stabil- 
ity of this company. The fact that our 
cash funds alone constitute 1.39 per 
cent of all outstanding obligations, 
current and deferred, is unique. 

“However, we do not want any of 
our field representatives either directly 
or by inference to cast reflection on a 
competitor of this company. Insinu- 
ations will not be countenanced. 

“Personal confirmation of unfavor- 
able reports or rumors as to another 
company’s financial stability should be 
rigidly avoided. Many of the so-called 
rumors are without any basic proof 
whatsoever. 

“Every man in the insurance busi- 
ness today should do his best to instill 
confidence in the structural framework 
composing our industry. Confidence is 
most essential in the development of 
every business, particularly so at this 
time. 

“We want every man representing 
this company in the field to do his part 
in creating confidence in the agent rep- 
resenting companies of seasoned man- 
agement and financial stability. 

“When an unfavorable rumor or 
comment comes to your attention, you 
should minimize its significance, if it 
has any, rather than foster its develop- 
ment. 

“These instructions apply to every 
field representative of this company.” 





A Tip on Selling 
Accident Insurance 


Salesmen in all lines, and especially 
insurance, find that presentations are 
made much more effective by the use of 
a pencil and a scrap of paper. Of 
course, the theory that the eye is easier 
to attract than the ear has led many 
salesmen into the error of incorporat- 
ing elaborate and incomprehensible dia- 
grams into their sales talks, but a few 
Pencilings, free from strange _hiero- 
glyphs, often give an argument just 
the touch of drama it needs. For ex- 
ample, agents of the Massachusetts 


Bonding and Insurance Company are 
counselled, in selling accident insur- 
ance, to jot down a list of the serious 
effects of a serious accident. 


The list 
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might include confinement to the house The THIRD PARTY 


or bed, expense for drugs, doctor’s ex- 
penses, loss of income from business, 
danger to the life insurance program 
due to inability to meet premiums, etc. 
Then the agent goes through this list 


and marks out with his pencil what the | 


accident insurance policy will elimi- 
nate. It will be found that an ade- 
quate accident insurance policy will 


mark out a great part of the immediate 
results of the accident on the finances 
and living habits of the prospect and 
his family. 


Explosion Hazard 
in Auto Show Room 


A serious accident, which blew up an 
automobile showroom and almost 
proved a real disaster, is being pointed 
out to automobile dealers by Walton 
H. Griffith, manager of the Automobile 
Department of the Continental, Fidel- 
ity-Phenix and other companies of the 
“America Fore” group. Mr. Griffith 
records the fact that in a large middle 
western city a cast-iron heating boiler 
located directly under the showrooms 
of a well-known automobile dealer blew 
up because of a defective safety valve 
with damage to the building and its 
contents estimated at $10,000. The com- 
pany affected was not insured and suf- 
fered from an immediate loss of 
business. 





Savings on Small Items 
of Agency Operation 


Agents everywhere are finding it | 


highly desirable in these times to re- 
duce the expense and detail work of 
their agency operations. Means are 
being found to effect an appreciable 
saving in even the smaller items of 
expense and their business is benefit- 
ing through a more efficient business 
management. The Yorkshire Indem- 
nity recently supplied its agents with 
a new form of cancellation notice il- 
lustrating how small savings can be 
made. The new forms are designed 
to eliminate much of the expense and 
detail encountered in the cancelling of 
policies by registered mail. By using 
this form it will cost but four cents to 
provide for valid cancellation; three 
cents, of course, for the stamped en- 
velope and one cent for the receipt, 
which will be given by the Post Office 
at the time the cancellation notice is 





| 
| 


mailed. The saving on each notice thus | 


mailed will be nine cents under the cost 
of the registered mail method. 





By Dick JOHNSTON 


PENING the current issue of the 

Boston and Old Colony’s attrac- 
tive publication The Accelerator this 
afternoon, we came upon the bold 
headline: “Don’t Let the Word ‘Yacht’ 
in Yacht Insurance.” Reading further, 
we saw in smaller type: “—Stop You 
From Increasing Your Premium In- 
come.” Which made it an even more 
interesting title. Somehow, it always 
has seemed to us that it would be more 
fun, and easier, to write yacht insur- 
ance than any other kind of insurance 
we know of. Considering the class of 
people we have seen around yachting 
colonies, and the loving care these 
people lavish upon their boats, we 
should think that most of the risks 
could be classed as preferred. 

* * co 

HAT The Accelerator wished to 

impress upon its readers was that 
there are more yachts than most people 
think. It quotes from Webster’s dic- 
tionary that a yacht is “a vessel larger 
than a row boat.” For the practical 
purposes of insurance that definition 
is a bit broad, but it awakens one to 
the fact that there are a great many 
power boats—smart little runabouts, 
cabin cruisers and even renovated tug 
boats—that ordinarily are not thought 
of as yachts. There will be just as 
many, if not more, boats on the water 
this year than there were last, re- 
gardless of the depression. Some own- 
ers who had large boats last year will 


’ 


' have smaller ones this year, but they 


will not give them up entirely. 
* cal * 

OWHERE is life more fascinating, 

nor the laws of conduct more 
exacting, than on the sea. The yachts 
that will be the home for many people 
this summer will receive much more 
thought and attention from them than 
they would think of giving to their 
more commonplace homes on land. They 
will appreciate insurance protection 
more. The more experienced yachts- 
men who venture out along the coast 
will see the merits of the combined 
full fire and marine form of policy and 
also Protection and Indemnity Insur- 
ance which covers the owner’s legal 
liability for loss of life and personal 
injury. Those who frequent more quiet 
waters will want the protection against 
loss or damage by collision or at least 
the protection against fire risk only. 
The boats are going into the water 
soon and this first spring weather is 
the entrance cut for the underwriter. 
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Globe & Rutgers Present 
Plan of Reorganization 
(Concluded from page 32) 


which it would be cumulative at the 
rate of 6 per cent, and that it would 
be offered to the creditors on one of 
two options. The proposed plan would 
also provide that 200,000 additional 
shares of stock be sold with a par value 
of $25 each. 

The plan would include the issuance 
of 150,000 shares of $15 par value 
cumulative per cent prior preferred 
stock in which the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation would be requested 
to invest, it to be offered, if the plan 
were accepted, to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation on the proposal 
that the creditors would meet dollar 
for dollar the amount the corporation 
invested. 

The total amount of 
needed to reorganize the company is 
difficult to determine. An early figure 
of $6,000,000 is now considered in- 
adequate. 


new funds 


Stuyvesant Reinsurance 
Still Unsettled 


The question of the reinsurance busi- 
ness received from the Stuyvesant In- 
surance Company by the Globe & Rut- 
gers Fire Insurance Company appears 
still to be uncertain. Last week the 
Lincoln Fire Insurance Company, a 
creditor of Globe & Rutgers, secured a 
court order restraining Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York, George S. 
Van Schaick, from carrying out an 
order to release funds of the Globe & 
Rutgers for the purpose of reinsuring 
in some other company this business, 
but on Saturday Supreme Court Justice 
Edward J. Glennon, dissolved this order 
and also signed the order releasing as- 
sets of the Globe & Rutgers to be used 
in reinsuring the Stuyvesant’s business 
in the American Insurance Company of 
Newark, or any other fire insurance 
corporation acceptable to the superin- 
tendent of insurance. Whether or not 
the Lincoln will appeal from this de- 
cision to the higher courts can not at 
present be ascertained. Globe & Rut- 
gers reinsured all outstanding liability 
of the Stuyvesant’s business as of 
December 31, 1932, and has automati- 
cally reinsured that company’s business 
since that time. No further statement 
on the matter from the American was 
obtainable up to the time of going to 
press by The Spectator. 


Maryland Unemployment 
Bill Killed in Senate 


BALTIMORE, April 11—After being 
passed by the House of Delegates by 
a good majority the compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance bill was defeated at 
the closing session this week when the 
Senate by a vote of 17 to 11 accepted 
the unfavorable report of the judicial 
proceedings committee. 

With the failure of the bill, pro- 
ponents charged that Governor Ritchie’s 
indorsement of the measure was “mere 
lip-service” and made public only for 
the benefit of the publicity he garnered 
from his statement asserting he hoped 
the measure would be passed by the 
Senate. 

The bill was vigorously opposed by 
practically all business organizations. 


Two Wives, but Not Children 
Receive Compensation 

FRANKFoRT, Ky., April 11—Children 
not living with, nor supported by an 
employee at the time of the accident, 
nor for four years thereto was held 
not “dependents” within the meaning 
of the Compensation Act, the Court of 
Appeals held today in reversing and 
sending back for a new trial the de- 
cision of the Crittenden Circuit Court 
in the case of Franklin Fluerspar Com- 
pany vs. Bell, et al. 

They also held that claimant marry- 
ing employee not divorced from first 
wife, in good faith, was entitled to com- 
pensation as “dependent.” 

Durad Bell, an employee of the 
Fluerspar Company, left his legal wife, 
Helen Bell, and their two children, and 
later went through a formal marriage 
ceremony with another woman, Nellie 
Catiller. Upon his death, claim for 
compensation for his first wife and two 
children were brought, as well as a 
claim by Nellie Catiller for compensa- 
tion. Compensation for the two chil- 
dren was denied by the Appellate 
Court, but allowed for the two women, 
the latter wife of Durad they held as 
marrying him in good faith, and un- 
aware that he was still married to his 
first wife, and was entitled to compen- 
sation, not as his wife, but as a de- 
pendent in his household. 


Competent Reporter Available 


Competent and reliable reporter in 
Kansas City offers his services for the 
prompt inspection of claims in the life, 
fire and casualty fields. References and 
complete information upon request to 
The Spectator Company, Philadelphia 
Office. 


Eightieth Anniversary Home 
Insurance Co. 
(Concluded from page 32) 


reservoir of $500,000, they started an 
agency plant which was destined to be- 
come national and international in 
character. 

During the eighty years of its oper- 
ation, the Home Insurance Company 
of New York has built up a wealth of 
tradition and has contributed much to 
the business of insurance. In addition 
to playing a dominant part in the for- 
mation and the constant growth of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the Home was the first company suc- 
cessfully to operate on a large scale 
through the American Agency System. 

A notable characteristic of the com- 
pany is the loyalty of its agency foreé, 
One thousand five hundred and fifty-six 
of its agents have represented the com- 
pany for more than twenty-five years. 
Of these, forty-two have served for 
over fifty years. One hundred em- 
ployees have passed their twenty-fifth 
anniversary—two their fiftieth in the 
service of the company. 

Of the thirteen officials of the com- 
pany, one has served over forty years, 
five over thirty years, four over twenty 
years and three over fifteen years. The 
average length of service is 27 years. 


Casualty Actuaries 
Planning Program 

The semi-annual meeting of the} 
Casualty Actuarial Society will be held 
on Friday, May 26, 1933, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. The pro 
gram committee, of which Harmon T. 
Barber of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, is chairman, de 
sires members to submit now topics of 
timely and practical interest on which) 
they would like to hear informal dis 
cussion at the meeting. 


Licensed in Kentucky 

FRANKForT, Ky., April 11—G. B 
Senff, state insurance commissioner, #7 
day admitted the Trinity Universal] 
Insurance Company, San Antonio, Te& 
to do business in this state. The com) 
pany has capital of $1,000,000; asset) 
of $4,062,083.43; liabilities of $2,3¢ 
615.81 and surplus of $761,467.62. By 
will write motor vehicle, plate gla% 
burglary and theft insurance. 
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